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Reminiscences of Princeton: 1902-7 


BY WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


William Warner Bishop has long been recognized as one of 
the deans of the American library profession. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1892 and received his Master of Arts 
degree from that university the following year. From 1893 to 1894 he 
was Professor of Greek at Missouri Wesleyan College, and from 1895 to 
1898 an instructor in the New Testament and assistant librarian at the 
Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois. After a year as a fellow at 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, he was appointed 
librarian and instructor in Latin at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. In 1902 he came to the Princeton University Library where he was 
the head of the catalogue department from 1902 to 1904 and reference 
librarian from 1904 to 1907. Appointed Superintendent of the Reading 
Room of the Library of Congress in 1907, he held that position until 
1915, when he accepted the librarianship of the University of Michi- 
gan. After a distinguished career at that post, he retired in 1941 and 
was designated Librarian Emeritus. An active member of a number of 
library associations, he was president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation from 1918 to 1919, and is the author of several books as well 
as a contributor of many articles to library publications. 

The Editors of the CHRONICLE are indebted to Mr. Bishop and to the 
University of Chicago Press for their permission to reprint here the 
following article which, with certain additional material not directly 
relating to Mr. Bishop’s experience at the Princeton University Library, 
originally appeared in the July, 1946 issue of The Library Quarterly. 


N DECEMBER 1, 1902, I moved from Brooklyn to Princeton, 
whither Dr. Richardson had called me to head the catalog 
department of the university library... . 


Princeton University had celebrated its sesquicentennial in 1896 
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and had later elected Woodrow Wilson its president. He had been 
inaugurated in the autumn of 1902 and was as new in office as the 
university was new in name. For one hundred and fifty years it had 
been officially the College of New Jersey, though by everyone 
referred to as “Princeton College.” In that long life it had accumu- 
lated traditions of national service and of class loyalty which had 
been heavily capitalized. (I refer, of course, to academic classes, 
not to social distinctions.) It had come to be a national institution 
through the alumni’s practice of sending their sons back to Prince. 
ton from literally all over the country. I recall Dr. Buttrick of the 
General Education Board saying that there were only two colleges 
whose students came in great numbers from long distances—Yale 
and Princeton. Whatever may have been the truth of that state- 
ment, it is notorious that there definitely was a Princeton tradition 
of the sons of graduates returning to the college. 

Under Wilson’s immediate predecessor, President Francis Lan- 
dey Patton, the historic connection of Princeton with Presby- 
terianism had been accentuated. Patton was essentially a conserva- 
tive. Under him the moral tone of the undergraduate body had 
unfortunately deteriorated, and academically the institution had 
been marking time. Patton was really bought off, if gossip which 
prevailed when I came was even partially true. He had become 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary, an entirely distinct 
institution with a wholly separate faculty and separate trustees, 
and rumor had it that he had been paid a handsome bonus to re- 
tire from the headship of the college, besides retaining a professor- 
ship in philosophy. However that may be—and it was implicitly 
believed locally—Woodrow Wilson was not only in power but 
determined, from all that could be learned, to liberalize the curric- 
ulum and the methods of instruction. : 

Princeton in 1902 was essentially an American liberal arts col- 
lege. Its school of engineering was chiefly confined to civil engi- 
neering and did not have the number of students or the faculty 
to influence greatly the thinking of the arts college group. The 
graduate school was rather slow in developing, but it did rise in 
influence and character at a later date. The limitations and the 
benefits of a liberal arts program were plainly evident in 1902. 
Incidentally, I may remark that the situation is but little changed 
today. There is no law school, no medical school; there are few 
professional faculties or students. The Institute for Advanced 
Study operates chiefly in the field of the humanities and of science 
and, moreover, has no direct connection with the university. In 
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fact, it is a university chiefly in name, the principal emphasis still 
being placed on undergraduate teaching, plus a well-developed 
graduate school. And it was and continues to be a man’s college 
only. 

This was a very different atmosphere from that at Michigan, 
where I had been graduated ten years before. There the profes- 
sional students were a large and influential part of the student 
body, and the women certainly counted in the life of the institu- 
tion, being accepted as a normal and inevitable part of the univer- 
sity. I sensed the difference more in the respect for scholarship 
among the students than in any other single element. At Michigan 
it was the accepted thing—at least, in the circles I frequented; at 
Princeton it was conspicuously absent in the student body. 
Wilson was determined to change that attitude—and he largely 
succeeded. 

While serving a smaller student and faculty population than at 
most other American universities, the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity was developed on a much more generous scale than at most 
of them. It ran from about a hundred and sixty-five thousand vol- 
umes when I came there to about two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand when I left five years later. The library was large for the size 
of the student body and faculty. It was well developed in journals, 
both general and specialized. The literatures of the various lan- 
guage groups—the classics, the Romance and Teutonic languages, 
English—were highly cultivated, and the library owned more than 
fair collections in each field, with the classics especially well cov- 
ered and the Teutonic languages least well developed. In Euro- 
pean and American history likewise the library was rich, as well 
as in economics and in mathematics and philosophy. In the sci- 
ences of chemistry and physics it was strong, in biology less well 
furnished. It had rather poor collections of government documents 
at that time, but one found most unexpected documents in the 
special collections. Various classes had endowed different collec- 
tions; the Class of 1889 had collected a very fair endowment for 
American history, for example, and the endowments for special 
purposes were both numerous and fairly rich. There was an Eliza- 
beth Fund for general purposes, named in honor of one of the 
Green family, if my recollection serves me. The trustees and the 
faculty each had a library committee, and the librarian was secre- 
tary and general adviser of both. There were but few medical and 
legal books, while the whole range of technological publications 
was absent. Confined then chiefly to the subjects of instruction in 
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the college, and with a goodly supply of books for general pur- 
poses, the library was adequately, even generously, supplied. The 
theological seminary library was entirely separate, but was also 
well provided with books. Within these limitations, the university 
library was more than adequate to its readers’ needs. There were, 
moreover, a number of special collections, including the Morgan 
Collection of Vergils, the Pierson Collection on the American 
Civil War, the Laurence Hutton Collection of death masks, and 
numerous others. It was an admirable training ground. 

The library had been recently reclassified on a four-number 
scheme devised by Richardson himself. He had assembled a sizable 
group of trained and experienced classifiers who had quickly and 
in a wholly competent fashion changed the classification from a 
fixed location system, put the new numbers on the existing catalog 
cards, and dispersed when the job was completed. Rumor had it 
that occasionally the group worked faster than the author of the 
new Classification had expected and were compelled to use copy 
hastily prepared the evening before. The classification scheme was 
traditional, following the lines of Cutter’s Expansive Classifica- 
tion, but departing from it in places and not using Cutter’s nota- 
tion. I have never seen it in print, and in my time of service it ex- 
isted solely in typewritten copies. It is rather important to note 
that recataloging did not—save in very necessary cases—accompany 
the reclassification job, which was done in about six months. In 
fact, the first thing which met my eyes on entering the cataloging 
room was a mass of books, some four thousand in number, shelved 
along the wall and significantly labeled ‘‘Snags’—an inheritance 
from the reclassification operation. In the Library of Congress I 
encountered a much larger and more detailed reclassification un- 
dertaking, and I became fully convinced that recataloging was an 
essential part of the operation—an opinion I carried into practice 
at Michigan, and which I have defended in print. 

The experience at both places was valuable, allowing an ac- 
quaintance at first hand with both methods. Richardson’s book on 
classification’ was the first published careful study of the problem 
by an American librarian and showed a grasp of the principles in- 
volved which had not been equaled before. Unfortunately, his 
working out of those principles did not exhibit favorably the ad- 
vantages of his system, and it was never widely adopted or even 
followed. 

The residue referred to above was not the only problem left by 


1 Classification, Theoretical and Practical. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 
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the reclassification operation. There were very considerable ar- 
rears of current books, and the various special collections had not 
been touched. The “Snags” furnished occupation for what spare 
time the current acquisitions left the department for many 
months; they were finally tackled bodily by a new “cataloger,” 
Morris Carter, now director of the Gardner Museum in Boston, 
who gradually eliminated them. By the way, he had never done a 
day’s cataloging when Dr. Richardson brought him upstairs to me 
and told me to put him to work on them. It was somewhat like 
learning to swim by being thrown into the water, though he man- 
aged it with a good deal of help from the rest of us. But that was 
Richardson’s way. 

The three departments having to do with the acquisition of new 
books and their orderly incorporation in the library were entirely 
separate, though supposed to work in harmony. There was an or- 
der department, a classification department, and a catalog depart- 
ment, to name them in the order in which the books came along. 
Miss Charlotte Martins—-who was familiarly and affectionately 
known to the entire staff as “Aunt Lottie”—headed the order de- 
partment. She was a law unto herself, a long-time employee of the 
library, and, in fact, an inheritance from the days long past when 
she and “Freddie” Vinton, the librarian, composed the whole 
technical staff. She ruled the librarian and her own department 
with a rod of iron and would occasionally ascend the stairs to the 
classification and catalog departments filled with wrath which she 
vented on the first comer. But she was at bottom a kindly soul and 
did many a friendly deed unbeknown to most folk. She was kind- 
ness itself to Mrs. Bishop during a serious illness shortly after I 
brought her to Princeton. If I learned little from her—save prac- 
tices to avoid—I cherish her memory because of a series of friendly 
services. 

The classification department was headed by C. A. George, after- 
ward for a long time head of the public library at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. He was an ingenious and very industrious librarian, not 
distinguished by his contributions to professional knowledge but 
hard working and conscientious. He had able people working un- 
der him, and his department kept well abreast of the current work. 
There were occasions—as there must always be when the two de- 
partments are organized separately—when we came into collision 
over such matters as the proper author-heading for a book, but we 
reached a modus vivendi rather easily. 
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It was a wholly new experience for me to head a department in 
a major library. The necessity of tying one’s work into what had 
been done and what was to follow completely changed the some- 
what individualistic outlook which I brought to Princeton from 
my former work. There were three (and later more) excellent and 
experienced catalogers in the department, a number of copyists 
(who used pen and ink to print cards from copy first made by the 
catalogers), and one or two intermediate assistants. The filing of 
cards in the various catalogs was also in charge of the department. 
I became sharply conscious that the department’s work had to be 
done in conjunction with the rest of the technical staff. It could not 
be performed separately and independently, though its responsi- 
bility for decisions was not in the least lessened by considering 
their effect on other work and workers, and particularly on the 
library’s readers—a point consistently driven home in many con- 
ferences by the reference librarian. In short, I quickly sensed that 
I was part of a machine—no longer an independent worker. In 
time I came to see that this machine was nothing less than the com- 
bined efforts of all present and previous employees of the library. 
In its working the attainments and knowledge of each counted for 
good or ill; but they counted nonetheless. I also came to value 
highly an organization which provided for the interplay of person- 
alities, not their repression or submergence. In short, my experi- 
ences as head cataloger at Princeton made me see and feel the 
library as a living organism. This was brought home to me by a 
friendly word of advice from Dr. Wire. I was sputtering over some 
difficulties I was experiencing, taking advantage of his friendship 
to relieve my mind about my professional troubles. Looking at me 
with that quizzical twinkle in his eye which all his friends will re- 
call, he remarked: “Remember, my boy, Princeton University Li- 
brary will go on long after you are dead.” His words brought me 
up with a sharp turn. I have never forgotten them. Suddenly our 
work dropped into its proper perspective as an essential part of 
an institutional progress. 

To round out the organization, let me say that there was a loan 
desk with its staff, a reference librarian (V. Lansing Collins), and 
a bindery, which did chiefly repair work under the direction of 
Mr. George. There was a strange and incongruous figure in the 
post of associate librarian—Mr. Junius Morgan, a New York 
banker whose home was in Princeton and whose office was, in part 
at least, honorary—and, finaliy. the librarian, Ernest Cushing Rich- 
ardson. 
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Richardson was a strange, but highly interesting, compound of 
abilities and weaknesses. He was a Massachusetts product, brought 
up in Woburn and a graduate of Amherst College in 1880. Later 
he attended Hartford Theological Seminary, but he was more at- 
tracted by the scholarly side of theological problems than by the 
practical work of a clergyman. He went to Germany to continue 
his studies and distinguished himself there, publishing, in what 
was the chief series of the day in theological circles—Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s ‘““Texte und Untersuchungen’”—an edition of St. Je- 
rome’s De viris inlustribus which did great credit to his abilities 
as a paleographer and editor. His active interest in paleographical 
studies continued down to his old age. He visited Europe many 
times and always worked at manuscript problems, being engaged 
for many years on the text of Voragine’s Legenda Aurea. He often 
said to me that, if he visited libraries as a reader of either manu- 
scripts or printed books, he got a line on both their administration 
and their contents which he could never acquire otherwise. In 
this he was unquestionably right, and he made it his practice to 
keep in touch with the progress of libraries by frequenting them 
as a reader. He would from time to time summon the heads of de- 
partments at the Princeton library to hear him discourse on new 
reference books or new special collections which he had encoun- 
tered on his recent visits. Always he did this when he returned 
from Europe, and these informal talks were invaluable as a guide 
to libraries and to books, particularly when he produced books he 
had bought or photographs of manuscripts he had studied. His 
scholarship was sound, and his instincts were based on actual ex- 
perience of a wide and varied character. 

Richardson followed Dewey’s example in taking an active part 
in the work of the American Library Association. He was its re- 
corder from 1887 to 1889, and he performed the duties of that im- 
portant office with characteristic faithfulness and energy. He early 
began service on important committees. When I joined the Prince- 
ton staff he was a member of the very influential committee ap- 
pointed to draw up an international code of cataloging rules in 
collaboration with a similar committee of the British Library As- 
sociation. Hanson, Hopkins, Lane, and Cutter were also members, 
and through Richardson I was made familiar with the progress of 
these discussions, which resulted in the Anglo-American Code of 
1909. This was a characteristic service on Richardson’s part. He 
continued to serve on A.L.A. committees even after his retirement, 
and our profession owes him an enormous debt of gratitude for 
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this unremitting labor over many decades. He was faithful in at. 
tendance at annual conferences also, except when he was in Ev- 
rope. He was president of the association in 1904-5 and carried the 
burden of that office conscientiously. I heard much of his difficul. 
ties and profited by them when I came to serve the A.L.A. as presi- 
dent in 1918-19. 

But strong man and able scholar as he undoubtedly was, Rich- 
ardson had weaknesses which seriously hampered him. I owe him 
so much and cherish his memory so highly that it pains me to dwell 
on these. But in fairness it must be said that he was in most matters 
incapable of seeing the other man’s point of view. He was unable 
to clear away the obstacles of ignorance and lack of information by 
lucid and plain explanation which would make clear the setting 
and surroundings of a problem. I have never seen anything more 
pathetic than his efforts to explain in five minutes—the time which 
was left before an important trustees’ meeting—to the chairman 
of the library committee of the Princeton trustees the reasons for 
securing and making full use of a depository set of Library of Con- 
gress printed cards. Words and ideas fairly tumbled over one an- 
other as his fingers ran over a tray of cards, and all the poor busi- 
nessman got out of it was that the librarian needed a certain sum 
of money to carry on a most valuable experiment—for it was just 
that in 1902. This inability to set forth clearly and convincingly 
to others what he knew and felt haunted all Richardson’s career 
and unquestionably marred his great work at the Library of Con- 
gress at the close of his life. He was a great man, but he lacked the 
ability to make his plans clear to a layman—or even to members of 
his own profession. 

Moreover, Richardson was a much better planner and thinker 
than he was an executive. In fact, once a problem was stated and 
discussed and a course of action decided on, he began to lose in- 
terest in it and turned to another attractive puzzle. I remember 
that he once reproached me with my “lust of finishing,” when I 
insisted on completing the cataloging of the Pierson Civil War 
Collection which our department had begun. He was quite un- 
aware of this tendency of his—I wonder whether any of us really 
know our own weaknesses—and honestly believed that he was a 
master-executive, when the fact was that he was essentially a plan- 
ner who tended to leave to others the carrying-out of his designs. 
One consequence (perhaps) of his New England upbringing was 
an unfortunate tendency to hire cheap help. I recall his saying to 
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me that a good executive could take the place of brains in his 
subordinates—a doctrine to which I never agreed. Accordingly, I 
found the principal people who had responsibility fairly well paid 
at the Princeton library, but a subordinate staff squeezed down to 
the least wages they would accept. Richardson actually took pride 
in getting girls at low salaries who could live with their families 
and hence would be content with minimum wages. I recall that 
some received only three dollars a week! He did not believe in li- 
brary schools, or at least was unwilling to pay the salaries library- 
school graduates demanded, and I recall his naive amazement at 
the output of a graduate of Syracuse who somehow drifted into our 
department. He got on well with his colleagues on the Princeton 
faculty and served on various important university committees. 


But he did not have either a strong or a contented staff in the 


Princeton University Library. 
Richardson made certain valuable innovations in library prac- 


tice, and he had plans for many more. He was averse to what he 


called “bibliographical cataloging,” that is, complete description 
of a book, maintaining that it was a needless expense, even when 
printed cards could be bought. I recall he reproached me with 
needless fulness in describing certain pamphlets from the German 
Reformation of which I published a list in the Princeton Univer- 
sity Bulletin. This aversion grew to be an obsession with him, as 
he later studied the vast problem of recording all the books ever 
published, first in America, and then from the beginning of print- 
ing in Europe. One practical device for brief recording of books 
was his well-known “‘title-a-line” form of entry. The linotype slug 
fascinated him with its possibilities. There were a hundred spaces 
on the longest slug which could be manufactured on the commer- 
cial linotype of those days, and Richardson devised a system of ab- 
breviating titles and authors so that these slugs could be used over 
and over again to make up lists. He used them in publishing find- 
ing-lists of books in the various seminar libraries at Princeton, and 
he had a scheme for holding the slugs for cumulations until he 
could produce a book catalog of the whole library. Unfortunately, 
he discovered that the scheme tied up a lot of money—and metal— 
in slugs and, moreover, that the surface of the metal would oxidize 
in time, so that the plan proved impractical. But he had the germ 
of a very sound principle, which, if he had lived longer, might have 
been carried out successfully, especially if combined with the 
printed card from a central source. He even published at his own 
expense a title-a-line bibliography of books and articles in the re- 
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ligious field.2 To my regret, he turned away from this attractive 
and useful field of inquiry and experiment to take up other prob. 
lems after he retired from the Princeton library in 1925, and be. 
came connected in an honorary capacity with the Library of 
Congress. 

We librarians of a younger generation cannot be grateful 
enough to the men who made centralized cataloging not only pos- 
sible but practical. Richardson was one of the chief of these. He 
early secured a depository set of Library of Congress printed cards 
which were filed in one alphabet under my direction, and the 
practice of ordering and using printed cards was begun and fos- 
tered at Princeton from 1903 on, when many librarians were 
simply ignoring the greatest single step ever taken in library econ- 
omy. So slow and gradual was the recognition of this fundamental 
change in library practice that when in June, 1914, I published my 
Practical Handbook of Modern Library Cataloging, not one of the 
library schools was teaching its students cataloging with printed 
cards, nor did they for some years thereafter. I remember the di- 
rector of a library school in a university saying to me some few 
years later that of course the method was interesting, but they 
couldn’t use my book because it was based on this practice which 
they did not recognize. 

Later Richardson left Princeton and became consultant in bibli- 
ography to the Library of Congress. He spent his summers either 
in Europe or at his summer home at Lyme, Connecticut, and his 
later years were effective and happy. He was very busy with the 
union catalog at the Library of Congress, and he made immense 
efforts toward its completion and extension. He kept up his A.L.A. 
connections, too, and was altogether an influential and able man 
after his active duties at Princeton were ended. Mrs. Richardson 
died some time before he did, and I fear his was a lonesome, if 
busy, old age. I have given this long account of him because he 
deserves recognition as a leader in modern methods in librarian- 
ship—a man of the transition period from the days of the “found- 
ers” to our own time. 

As reference librarian, when I came to Princeton, there was a 
man of my own age, Varnum Lansing Collins, who speedily be- 
came my closest friend. He had graduated from Princeton in 1892, 
after a boyhood spent in part in France, from which it naturally 
resulted that he spoke French both colloquially and beautifully. 


2 An Alphabetical Subject Index and Index Encyclopaedia to Periodical Articles on 
Religion, 1890-1899. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 
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He had been in the Princeton library for some years and had pub- 
lished some excellent bibliographical work, chief of which was 
Newark Imprints, issued in collaboration with Frank Hill. He was 
an ideal reference librarian, ingenious and indefatigable in his 
pursuit of an inquiry, and a remarkably good interpreter of the 
library to students and faculty. He was a never-failing source of 
information on how the university public would view cataloging 
practice. He initiated me into Princeton history and guarded me 
against many a mistake which I might easily have made at first in 
the somewhat foreign atmosphere of that unitersity. When Wilson 
introduced the preceptorial system in 1905, Collins became a pre- 
ceptor in French and was most successful in that novel task. Later 
he became secretary of the university, an office which he filled with 
distinction. He possessed a fine sense of humor as well as unusual 
wisdom and practical ability. For many years he was at work on a 
life of John Witherspoon, the Scotch president of the College of 
New Jersey who signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
This was published a few years after I left Princeton in 1907, and 
it took rank at once as an authoritative work. It is sad to record 
that Collins died comparatively young from cancer of the throat. 
I cherish his memory as an unusual librarian, as a historian of 
Princeton, and as a warm friend. It was a shame that he left library 
work even for a most congenial occupation, for librarianship 
needed his abilities and his scholarship. 

Through Collins I was made a member of an eating club which 
was run by a Mrs. Duffield. The club had no name and no organi- 
zation but consulted on the admission of new boarders to Mrs. 
Duffield’s table. It was an assemblage of brilliant men who, almost 
without exception, achieved distinction. Few left it except when 
they married, and admission was felt to be a much-prized honor. 
I had to wait two months before gaining access to the circle, and it 
was only on Stockton Axson’s retirement for a period of months 
that a place was found for me. I recall the group with sincere grati- 
tude, for I learned much from them. Not to attempt a roll call, let 
me jot down a few of the names of those I knew best. They all be- 
came professors, and most of them at Princeton. There was H. S. S. 
Smith of the chemistry faculty, the oldest of the group, already a 
professor while most of the others were still instructors. Smith was 
tall, experienced, very well acquainted in the academic world, a 
balanced and wholly reliable man. Then there was William Kelley 
Prentice, familiarly known in that group by his college nickname 
of “Mike.” He also was tall—thin, straight, very distinguished in 
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manner and appearance, a prime scholar who became in time 
head of the Greek department but was then much occupied with 
the inscriptions gathered by the Princeton expedition to Syria of 
some few years before. Prentice was one of the most charmin 
gentlemen I have ever known, and in that circle he was the “life 
of the party.” Howard Crosby Butler was another member of the 
group, destined to achieve distinction and to die strangely under 
circumstances of mysterious and tragic neglect in Paris some 
twenty years later. He was always extremely carefully dressed and 
was a bit affected in fhanner and speech. When one came to know 
him, however, he proved to be an excellent companion, a racon- 
teur of sorts, and a man of high ideals and proven scholarship, 
George Madison Priest, a Kentuckian, for many years professor of 
German at Princeton, I recall sat next to me. There were many 
jokes about the clergy as the “Bishop” and the “Priest” were intro- 
duced to strangers. Priest, who never married, retired in 1941 and 
continued to live in Princeton until his death on February 18, 
1947. On the other side of me sat a German, Dr. Enno Littmann, 
long a distinguished scholar in Egypt and in his own country, 
N6ldeke’s successor in the chair of Arabic at Strassburg, and later 
professor of Semitic languages at Tiibingen. He was then engaged 
in editing the Semitic inscriptions gathered in Syria and later 
worked at cataloging the Arabic manuscripts collected by Robert 
Garrett of Baltimore. As Littmann had a desk in the library, | 
came to know him extremely well and profited greatly by his 
friendship. I recall that he helped me out in resolving many a 
bibliographical puzzle, particularly through his extensive knowl 
edge of languages. William Gillespie, of the mathematics faculty, 
was also a member of the club. He later became identified with the 
residential graduate college as its first warden, but I remember 
him chiefly as a most practical commentator on the events of the 
day as shown by the New York papers. David Magie, of the Latin 
department, was another member, and Frank Critchlow of Ro- 
mance languages another. 

Stockton Axson also I came to know intimately after his return. 
He too boarded at Mrs. Duffield’s. He spent his later years at Rice 
Institute in Texas, whither Lovett had called him as professor of 
English. (Lovett was another Princeton teacher—in astronomy, | 
believe.) Axson was a Georgia product, the brother of the first Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, and one of the most charming and agreeable 
men I have ever known. A group used to meet in his rooms on 
Sunday afternoons to discuss the world in general and the Rubii- 
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yat of Omar Khayyam in particular. On these occasions Axson 
would read aloud—or once in a while recite—poetry which he had 
been reading. The group, which generally included a few under- 
graduates, would join him in comments in which no reverence was 
shown any tradition or reputation. ' 

There were others—generally the table held fourteen—whom I 
do not remember so well. It was a wonderful thing to be associated 
with such keen, able, forceful men, most of them about my own 
age. I look back on the two and a half years of membership in the 
“Duffield Club,” terminated only by my marriage, as one of the 
formative periods of my life. 

Professionally, I regard the same period in charge of the catalog 
department as equally formative and influential. It was the time 
of rapid crystallization of what had been more or less in the air for 
years—the printing of cards by several libraries (the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, the New York Public, the John Crerar, Har- 
vard University, and the Library of Congress), the distribution and 
sale of the cards from the Library of Congress, thus creating a cen- 
tral cataloging office for the country, the formation and adoption 
of the Anglo-American Code of cataloging rules, and the inaugura- 
tion of co-operative bibliographical projects. I was privileged to 
have a hand in this movement—a minor part, to be sure, but one 
which permitted and developed knowledge of the whole field and 
its relations to library administration. Among other things, I be- 
came convinced that there was great need for improvement in sub- 
ject cataloging. At Princeton we filed the author and subject cards 
in two alphabets, and I was greatly struck by the fact that faculty 
men consulted the subject catalog very little, while their use of the 
author catalog was constant. I began to work at some problems of 
subject cataloging and finally read a paper on that topic at the 
Narragansett Pier Conference of the A.L.A. in 1906, a paper which 
was published in full in its Proceedings and which I afterward ex- 
panded to make the last chapter of my Handbook. I was gratified 
by Richardson’s comment on the paper: “You've given us all some- 
thing to think about.” 

Among the extremely pleasant and interesting contacts I made 
in Princeton was a somewhat intimate association with Junius S. 
Morgan, the associate librarian. He had a home in Princeton but 
was a partner in a bank in New York—one of the last of the private 
banking firms, Cuyler and Morgan. He was a book and print col- 
lector of the first rank, who had given the Morgan Vergils to the 
university library and had become associate librarian, a purely 
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honorary office to which, however, he devoted much time. Inci- 
dentally, he bought a great many items for his uncle, J. P. Morgan, 
and frequently showed me books and prints he had under consid. 
eration for him, as well as for himself. He became my backer in 
urging important measures on Dr. Richardson and in general sup. 
ported me and gave me opportunities to learn about rare books 
and prints. During Richardson’s long absences abroad he gave a 
good deal of his time to the routine work of the library. His Diirer 
prints—a remarkable collection—he gave to the Library of Con- 
gress. I recall with particular interest that, when the firm of Mc- 
Kim, Mead, and White was preparing plans for the Morgan 
Library in New York, Junius Morgan brought the sketches to 
Princeton and we went over them on successive Sunday mornings, 
This incident aroused in me an interest in library buildings which 
has never ceased. Junius Morgan retired from business and passed 
his last years in Paris, where I met him several times. He retained 
his keen interest in libraries and always quizzed me as to what was 
taking place in American library circles. 

The secretary of the university and the dean of the graduate 
school had offices in the two wings of the old library building, 
which had been converted into a reading room when the new 


Pyne Library was built in 1896. When I became reference librar- 


ian I necessarily saw a good deal of each one. The secretary was 
Charles McAlpin, of a well-known New York family. He devoted 
himself to the routine but necessary work of the university for 
years. With Bayard Henry of Philadelphia he provided the library 
with a fund for buying Princetoniana, and when I succeeded Col- 
lins the purchases became my charge. As I recall it, the fund was 
$500 a year, but whenever necessary it was enlarged. As there were 
not many chances to buy letters and books by members of the fac- 
ulty and graduates of the university, this modest sum was sufficient. 
I made myself familiar with the roll of earlier alumni and, as Col- 
lins had done before me, purchased steadily—chiefly at auction— 
their writings, both printed and manuscript. In time the Prince- 
toniana Collection came to have considerable importance as rep- 
resenting one school of American thought, particularly in the 
eighteenth century, when printing never reached a great volume. 
Woodbridge Riley, the historian of American philosophy, told me 
he had found in it conveniently gathered together more significant 
books and pamphlets than he had found in any one place else- 
where. McAlpin was a fine example of a wealthy man who simply 
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devoted himself to an institution. When I knew him he was in his 
forties and full of vigor and quiet enthusiasm. 

Dean Andrew West was another thoroughly Princetonian prod- 
uct—a scholar of sorts, an organizer and promoter, a good Latinist, 
and a man of tremendous vigor. He is best remembered among 
scholars by his published translation of Richard de Bury’s Philo- 
biblon (issued by the Grolier Club) and his life of Alcuin in the 
“Great Educators” series. I saw him almost daily for years. He had 
been connected with the executive committee of the American 
School at Rome and, I believe, had carried through its incorpora- 
tion into the American Academy. I had first met him at Ann Arbor 
while an undergraduate when he came to see Professor Kelsey. 
During these years he was laying the foundations of the graduate 
school at Princeton, over the administration of which his famous 
controversy with Woodrow Wilson arose when it suddenly re- 
ceived a very considerable legacy. 

Fortunately for me, that outburst with all its tragic conse- 
quences broke after I left Princeton. I was never able to under- 
stand the line of cleavage on which my good friends split hope- 
lessly. I feel that there was more behind it than the open issues, 
and, in fact, it was a contest between strong wills for supremacy in 
the university. People whom I should have expected to unite on 
any academic issue were divided and fiercely opposed to one an- 
other. The scars of that conflict remain even today, more than 
thirty years afterward. I had no such chances for intimate contact 
with Woodrow Wilson as I had with West, but I was inclined to 
sympathize with his presentation, at least in public, of the ad- 
ministrative issues involved. Wilson was, of course, a great man. 
He rose to heights unsurpassed by any American in the World 
War. But that he had his personal weaknesses is undeniable. It is 
rather remarkable that in one small New Jersey town there were 
living two men who became presidents of the United States. 
Grover Cleveland was a familiar figure on his afternoon walks and 
occasionally visited the library, while his gracious wife was uni- 
versally liked and admired. Woodrow Wilson was also a familiar 
figure, but even more aloof than his predecessor in the chief office 
of America. I cannot forbear to mention Mrs. Wilson’s unremit- 
ting kindness to my wife. They were both southerners, which 
made a bond between them, but even without that they would 
have been drawn to one another, I am sure. I cannot claim to have 
known Wilson well, but I greatly admired him, especially in his 
earlier years as president of the university when he prepared the 
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way and successfully introduced his system of preceptors. That 
system marked an epoch in college teaching. It is now universally 
known and, I think, generally approved. But in 1905, it was a great 
innovation. I was asked to join the Greek department as a precep. 
tor but declined because of my conviction that librarianship was 
my field. 

The work in cataloging proved an admirable introduction to 
reference work. In fact, I have always held that without some ex. 
perience in cataloging it is difficult to understand and sense libra 
work as a whole. I have often heard Dr. Putnam say that he felt its 
lack in his own case, and I could understand what he meant by that 
feeling.-I found the informality of reference work very pleasant. 
The duties of reference librarian were varied and inconstant—al- 
most anything might come up in the course of an ordinary day. 
One had to be versatile and open minded. Too much of reference 
work is bad for one’s growth in any field. I recalled often Dr. 
Little’s dictum that one’s mind would become an “intellectual 
ragbag” after some years of it. But it was undeniably interesting. 
Hopkins used to say to me that reference work unfitted a man for 
administrative responsibility. I don’t know as to that, but certainly 
reference work as the sole reference librarian tended in that direc. 
tion. At Washington I had a large force under me for whose work 
I was responsible, and that unquestionably developed adminis- 
trative ability. But at Princeton I was alone. As a matter of fact, I 
was supposed to keep an eye on the loan desk, but my time was 
quite fully occupied with people who came to me and with cor- 
respondence which was turned over to me. The work with the de- 
bating teams was perhaps the most interesting part of my duties. 
I put in a great amount of energy on this work, insisting that the 
debaters must be informed on all sides of a question in order to 
handle arguments at all successfully, and I have never forgotten 
the time when Princeton won two debates on the same question in 
the same evening, maintaining the affirmative against Harvard 
and the negative against Yale. That was the high-water mark of my 
connection with the debaters. Out of it and my five years at Prince- 
ton grew a sincere liking and admiration for the Princeton under- 
graduate, who was nobody’s fool, however casual he might seem to 
the unwary. ... 

The experience at Princeton was definitely a period of growth— 
growth in knowledge of a first-rate library’s problems of daily life, 
growth in perception at first hand of a closely knit academic com- 
munity and its problems of instruction and of research, and, fi- 
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nally, growth in professional friendships and acquaintances. Mar- 
riage and family responsibility were further elements of advance 
into full stature. I look back on these years at Princeton with a 
sincere affection for the university and with a recognition of all it 
did for me. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN 1793 


Princeton, July 5, 1793. 
Yesterday morning, the light infantry company at Princeton, 
commanded by Capt. Stephen Morford, paraded at the sign of the 
Liberty Tree, and after going throgh [sic] a variety of manoeuvres 
till about 1 o'clock, Fifteen vollies were then fired in honour of the 
new confederation of the United States. The company then re- 
tired, and sat down to an elegant dinner, when the following toasts 
were drank [sic]. 1. The United States of America. 2. The Republic 
of France: may she triumph over all the despots leagued against her. 
3. The light infantry of Princeton. 4. The state of New-Jersey. 5. 
The friends of liberty throughout the globe. 6. A speedy downfall 
to all tyrants. 7. May we never forget the days, nor lose the spirit 
of 1776. 8. The memory of all those men who have fallen in de- 
fence of liberty. g. May we live to see the day when all weapons of 
war may be laid aside, and universal peace prevail throughout the 
globe. 10. The navy of France; May they hurl the thunder-bolts of 
vengeance on all the despotic vessels they meet on the ocean. 11. 
The citizen soldiers of the state of New-Jersey. 12. The western 
army; may they have a successful campaign. 13. May success crown 
all republican armies. 14. May all tories have a perpetual itching, 
and never the gratification of scratching. 15. The republican ladies 
all over the world: may they be blessed with good husbands, and 
crowned with content. 


From the National Gazette, edited by Philip Freneau, Phila- 
delphia, July 17, 1793. 
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A Princeton Poem of 1822 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY RUDOLF KIRK ’22 


HE Commencement of 1822 at the College of New Jersey fell 

on September goth, and on that day James Monroe, Presi- 
dent of the United States, visited the College and was honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws. Inspired by this occasion, an 
old graduate celebrated his alma mater in a poem which was pub- 
lished in the Trenton Emporium, July 19, 1823. Concerning the 
poem, we know only that it was written “by a graduate of the last 
century” who signed himself “Invalid” and dated his ode “Com- 
mencement-day, 1822.” Since he mentions having been at Prince- 
ton under Samuel Stanhope Smith and John Witherspoon, his 
dates at the College are fixed at either 1770-1773 or 1779-1794 
when these two men were at the College together. In view of the 
fact that Smith was only a young tutor during the first period, we 
may be reasonably sure that the poet attended Princeton in the 
seventeen-eighties or nineties. His mood, one of nostalgia for the 
old college of his distant youth, is revealed in the opening lines of 
the poem. He tells us that he had lost his father and brother by 
British fire at the Battle of Princeton, and states plaintively that he 
had endured ill health and poverty and longed to be buried with 
his father and brother in the cemetery at Princeton. One may sur- 
mise that he was a Jerseyman, living not far from Princeton, who 
had returned with his fellow alumni to see President Monroe re- 
ceive the honorary degree. Of his poem we may say that, though 
hardly distinguished, it is written with grace and poetic feeling. 


PRINCETON. 
By a graduate of the last century. 


The distant echoes of that matin bell, 

Through dewy meads and woodlands meet my ear; 
And O! the silver sound I know so well, 

Brings days of youth and long-past pleasures near. 
The ghosts of vanished joys, the faded dream 

Of boyish revels throng before my sight, 

And scenes of wassail, long forgotten seem, 

By memory’s magick touch, made newly bright. 


11 am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Philip Marsh, of Miami University, Ohio, 
who first told me of the existence of this poem. 
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See! through the op’ning glade, the antique pile 
Of old Nassau looks forth in solemn gloom. 
Here on this hillock will I rest awhile, 
And view once more—ere the dark chilly tomb 
Enwrap these limbs fast wasting into death— 
Those walls, where once in willing thraldom pent, 
In youth’s fair dawning, sportive as the breath 
Of wandering Zephyr, years of ease I spent. 
These are the vales, and that the very grove, 
Through which my truant feet were wont to stray, 
When, cloyed with science, I would gayly rove 
O’er these green fields and orchards, far away 
Where yonder dark indenture does declare 
The sinuous windings of the turbid brook— 
And many a summer hour would idle there, 
Troubled no more with lecture, bell, or book. 
Dim eastern hills! seen on the misty blue 
Of the far sky, like lightly pencilled shades! 
Friends of my youth! my tearless eyes to you, 
Among some laughing throng of Princeton maids, 
From yonder cupola, have often turned, 
Gazing in wonder on the scene below, 
Spread in gay lustre, then my fond heart burn’d 
With ardours, which alas! no more I know. 
Years of deep woe, disease’s with’ring hand, 
And blighting penury have paled my brow; 
Enstamped a frown where smiles were used to stand, 
And forced my head in deep distress to bow. 
Once I could listen to this airy song 
Of forest birds, and feel a thrill of joy 
Unmixed with aught like pain—alas! ’tis long 
Since song of pleasure did not sore annoy. 
Yet I can feel that these may give delight 
To those whose hearts no misery has assailed; 
Nay, that to me, this gently soothing sight 
Of nature’s loveliness, has never failed 
To bring some momentary, kind release 
From the sharp pangs that harrow up my soul; 
And to that stormy ocean speak some peace— 
Ocean of ceaseless griefs that o’er me roll. 
Sweet nature! how thou smilest! how calm the ray 
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Of early morning gleams on Morven’s elms!? 
Ah! how unlike this soft and sunny day, } 
The night of tempest that my heart o’erwhelms. 
But whither wanders my ungrateful mind? 
Why should I plunge in sullen, black despair? 
These sorrows surely are to earth confined, 
These fetters, but a few fleet hours I wear;— 
Let heaven descended faith these passions quell, 
That toss tumultuous in my wayward heart— 
Amid misfortunes, though awhile I dwell, 
Visions of future bliss new hope impart. 
Friends of my early days! lamented sire, 
Dear short-lived brother, here I cease to mourn— 
Here, on the spot, where by the deadly fire 
Of British foes, ye from my breast were torn. 
(Complaining cease!) My joyful eyes shall gaze 
On your new spiritual frames above; 
Soon, this unworthy soul its hymn shall raise 
With your’s* to chaunt one blest Redeemer’s love. 
I long to lay my pained, my tortured head 
In yonder cemetery, where ye rest, 
Without one stone to mark the lowly bed, 
Where moulder those I ever loved the best. 
Thither my steps I bend—’tis solemn here, 
To scan these sad memorials of the dead, 
To view the mounds that each succeeding year, 
Over this grassy lawn do frequent spread. 
Here, in this humble melancholy row, 
Of tarnished monuments, securely lie, 
The few remains of those whose fame shall go 
Loud-sounded down to late posterity. 
Those, who in days of yore have led the train 
Of youthful Zealots up the mount of Lore— 
Guided th’aspiring student to the fane 


2 This refers to the home of Richard Stockton, of the Class of 1779. Professor 
Charles G. Osgood tells me, on the authority of the present Mrs. Stockton, that “the 
term Morven referred: not to the house but to the whole domain, which stretched 
from the Province Line Road to Kingston, and so included the smooth waters of 
‘Stony River’ above Wolfe’s Mill at the bridge. The bit of land just around Wolfe’s 
Mill did not belong to Morven. Mrs. Stockton thinks it quite likely that Richard 
Stockton had a ‘summer house retreat’ among the woods on the high bank to the 
west of the Stony Brook, but there is no record of it, and no trace of it has been 
found.” 

8 Sic. 
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Of truth divine, and taught him to adore. 
Here Smith and Witherspoon lie side by side,* 
Guides of my youth—names to Columbia dear, 
In whom she triumphs with exulting pride— 
Scholars unequalled—patriots sincere. 
Farewell lone tombs—seats of the Muse, farewell! 
Oft have I gambolled on that very green, 
Where now not one the stranger’s name can tell, 
Where not one recognizing friend is seen— 
Another race of gownsmen meets my sight, 
Unwonted teachers move before me, too. 
Ah! left alone, to death’s cold, gloomy night, 
I feel me hast’ning—scenes of youth! Adieu. 
INVALID. 
Commencement-day, 1822. 
4 Samuel Stanhope Smith, of the Class of 1769, was on the Princeton faculty from 
1770 to 1773 and from 1779 to 1812. He was president of the College from 1795 to 


1812. John Witherspoon, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was president 
of Princeton from 1768 to 1794. 
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Letters of Stuart Merrill to Rudmose Brown 


BY GILBERT CHINARD 


HE Library has recently acquired a thin but precious sheaf of 
jane letters addressed by Stuart Merrill to his British friend 
Rudmose Brown between 1902 and 1911. It is hoped that, when 
the necessary authorization is obtained, publication in full will 
place at the disposal of students of literature documents of prime 
importance for the later years of the Symbolist movement in 
France. The sketchy description presented here purports only to 
call attention to the value of the collection. 

In his French Literary Studies published in New York in 1917, 
Thomas Rudmose Brown, then “Professor of Romance Languages 
in the University of Dublin,” has given a succinct account of his 
first meeting, in the spring of 1902, with Stuart Merrill at the 
house of Henri Mazel, one of the founders of the Mercure de 
France. Born in 1863, at Hempstead, Long Island, Stuart Fitz- 
Randolph Merrill was one of the leading figures of the Symbolist 
movement. The young Britisher, not yet twenty-five, was totally 
unknown. Our first letter, dated June 4, 1902, followed very 
shortly this first interview. The salutation, ‘Dear Mr. Brown,” 
is still formal, but Merrill was obviously attracted by the en- 
thusiasm and admiration of this young man who had brought 
to him ‘a new revelation in poetry,” a book of Fiona Macleod 
which was probably the collection entitled From the Hills of 
Dream; Mountain Songs and Island Runes, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1896. The amusing part of the episode is that neither 
Rudmose Brown nor Stuart Merrill seems to have been aware that 
the book came from the pen of William Sharp, who, unable to ob- 
tain proper recognition under his own name, had assumed the dis- 
guise of an entirely imaginary Gaelic poetess. Stuart Merrill under- 
took at once to acquaint the French public with his discovery and 
so communicative was his enthusiasm that the French critic Henry 
Davray “fell positively in love” with the mysterious songster, and 
was rudely awakened from his dream only when, at the death of 
William Sharp, the London Graphic published a bewhiskered 
portrait of the alleged Fiona. No less amusing is the fact that Wil- 
liam Sharp had warmly congratulated Merrill upon the appear- 
ance of his Pastels en Prose, published in 1890, by a letter given 
by Marjorie Louise Henry in her dissertation on Stuart Merrill 
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(Paris, 1927, p. 235). It may be added incidentally that Miss Henry 
was also a victim of the hoax. 

“I was a tramp in these days,’ wrote Rudmose Brown in his 
account of Stuart Merrill; he was, in fact, a restless and discon- 
tented young student traveling in France from university to uni- 
versity and slowly preparing his doctor’s dissertation Etude com- 
parée de la Verstfication frangaise et de la Versification anglaise; 
’Alexandrin et le blank verse, Grenoble, 1905. In 1902, however, 
the young man was still undecided upon his career and felt the 
powerful pull of America, the very country Stuart Merrill had 
fiercely denounced and renounced at their first meeting. Merrill 
had never boasted of his family nor of his academic connections 
but the letter he wrote to his friend in February, 1905, reveals that 
he had not definitely cut off his American ties. He offered to ap- 
proach through his mother, who lived in Washington, such 
“grosses légumes” or “‘big potatoes” as John Hay and “Roosevelt 
of the big stick,” and he admitted that he knew “Prof. Brander 
Matthews (Foreign Literature) of Columbia and Prof. Osborne 
(Anthropology) of Princeton.” No less interesting for us is the 
admission that, “By the way, I have also a friend in Prof. Allan 
Marquand (Art) of Princeton.” 

This was the time when the last enemies of Symbolism, “René 
Doumic in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Gaston Deschamps, in the 
Temps, and young Fernand Gregh in the Figaro” announced that 
“Symbolism was dead.” (Undated fragment.) But it was also the 
time when Paul Fort rallied “the sacred battalion of the Symbol- 
ists” and founded Vers et Prose with, besides Stuart Merrill, such 
literary figures as “Maeterlinck, Régnier, Griffin, Verhaeren, 
Schwob, Van Leberghe, Moréas, etc.” (Letter of February 17, 
1905.) This was also the time when “grand old Anatole France” 
presided at anti-Czarist meetings organized by the Parisian stu- 
dents with Stuart Merrill sitting by his side on the platform. (Same 
letter.) 

A year later Stuart Merrill went through a torturing sentimental 
experience to which his friends and biographers have only alluded, 
when he was deserted by the woman with whom he had lived “in 
perfect union for fourteen years.” Throwing away all reserve, he 
took Rudmose Brown in his full confidence. The three letters he 
wrote on this occasion would truly deserve the title of Baudelaire’s 
journal, Mon ceeur mis 4 nu. Of the last letter written on Decem- 
ber 26, 1906, Rudmose Brown has given copious and yet somewhat 
misleading extracts. He has quoted in full Stuart Merrill's fierce 
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indictment of modern society, but left out, among other omissions, 
significant passages such as: “I am almost as discouraged as you, but 
not quite. Out of the excess of evil must come some good. It is of 
no use to take Ruskin’s attitude and buck at railway trains. Steam, 
after all, is being replaced by electricity, which at least will not 
defile our skies. The remedies for ugliness, as for all evils, are to 
be sought in the future and not in the past.” 

There spoke the American and in spite of himself he had re. 
mained an American under the skin. He had never been happy in 
his native land: his intellectual climate was Paris and the “‘lyrical 
Bohemia” found only in Paris on the left bank of the river. Yet 
he never was a true Bohemian and seldom participated in the 
queer antics of his friends. He hated the untidiness of Bohemia; he 
confessed that he could not do without his “bath tub.” He resorted 
to all possible subterfuges to keep away from his apartment Paul 
Fort and his strange associates; he was amused and horrified by the 
aspect of the “salle de rédaction de Vers et Prose,” and he could 
never accept with equanimity the individualistic and leisurely 
ways of the French “painters, paper hangers, gasmen, etc.” (Letter 
of December 7, 1909.) 

He had rejected America, or so he thought, but not the Amer- 
ican tradition preserved in his family, and he even boasted, “My 
father fought two years on the Northern side and I still own his 
commission as brigadier general signed by Lincoln.” (Same letter.) 
He thought it his duty as a poet and a disciple of Walt Whitman 
to give his personal message to the world, and yet when he was 
about to publish his extensive and revealing poem Le Vagabond, 
he felt a last hour hesitation: “I don’t know whether it is damned 
rot or something quite decent. It is myself, that is all that I can 
say about it. Very direct and rather immodest. I feel as though I 
was showing myself too naked.” (Letter of July 11, 1908.) 

A woman’s treason and the suffering resulting from it had 
brought to the surface the spirit of self-discipline, the vein of iron, 
the stoicism which was part of his American self. “I must wrestle 
alone with the angel of Darkness,” he wrote on January 24, 1906, 
but it was only to add four lines below: “But I trust in time the 
healer.” For two years he roamed through Europe, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium; but two years later we find 
a new note: “I sometimes yearn for a hearth and home—and even 
for a child or two. After all, when everything is said, children are 
perhaps our best poems.” The secret of this change of heart is re- 
vealed in the last lines of the same letter: “I am writing under dif- 
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ficulties as Claire Reau is still studying Beethoven near me. It 
makes me feel more like writing a wild lyric than this humdrum 
letter.” (Letter of January 10, 1908.) 

His marriage to the charming girl who gave him the true love 
for which he was yearning was already decided; it was to take 
place in London during the following summer. His roaming days 
were over and after he settled in Versailles, far from the madding 
crowd, his letters to Rudmose Brown became scarcer. “I never saw 
him there,” wrote Brown. “Some brooding sorrow I never fath- 
omed had come over him, and the most I could get was a letter oc- 
casionally, and then, his letters, too, stopped.” 

There was nothing mysterious in that “brooding sorrow”’; it was 
just the feeling of a man whose energies had been bent on fighting 
and who suddenly discovered that both the sacred battalion of his 
friends and the hosts of his enemies had dissolved into thin air. 
For twenty years he had fought mightily with the Symbolist “Phal- 
ange.” He had now “a horrible feeling that things are at a stand- 
still.” The attacks against the Symbolists had ceased, all the reviews 
were opened to them, as were a dozen prizes given by the govern- 
ment and by individuals. The old Académie Frangaise, last 
rampart of the tradition, was getting ready to admit Henri de 
Régnier. The Symbolists had said all they had to say; the new 
poetry was maturing, there was “no new revival, no new genius, 
no new something whatever it may be.” 

While so many of his friends had settled down and obtained 
public and official recognition, Stuart Merrill, undaunted and still 
a prey to his old restlessness, exclaimed, ““The same old words are 
being spoken, the same ideas are being expressed, and only the 
Prime Minister has changed. It is maddening, and I sometimes 
wish that I were a sailor rather than a poet.” (Letter of January 10, 
1911.) 

This is not the place even to indicate how much Stuart Merrill 
underestimated his own contribution in the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the “new poetry.” To French poetry he brought from over- 
seas an extraordinary élan and a dynamic inspiration which gave - 
to the Symbolist movement much of its strength and signification. 
Through him much of the substance and rich blood of Whitman’s 
poetry was transfused into French symbolism. His letters to Rud- 
mose Brown will help mightily in understanding what André 
Fontainas called in his preface to Stuart Merrill’s posthumous 
works, published in Paris in 1925, “un peu banal caractére moral,” 


and in revealing “la clef, le sens mystérieux et profond de son 
ceuvre.”” 
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The Earliest Edition of Rochester’s Poems 


BY JAMES THORPE 


HE Princeton University Library has recently acquired a copy 

of the extremely rare dated “Antwerp” edition of the 1680 
Poems on Several Occasions by John Wilmot, Second Ear] of Roch- 
ester. This important acquisition, the earliest edition of Roches. 
ter’s poems, was made possible through funds generously provided 
by Laurence R. Carton ’o7. The edition presents unique biblio- 
graphical problems and is a significant addition to the collection 
of Restoration literature being made by the Library under its pro- 
gram of acquisitions. 

The present location of only two other copies has been re. 
corded, one in the Huntington Library and the other in the Pepys. 
ian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Two additional 
copies, known as the Bliss-Lefferts copy and the Britwell Court 
copy, disappeared from sight some years ago; they are, it appears, 
separate and distinct from the three now located.? 

All of the known copies have variations. If they are all examples 
of the same edition, at least they represent different issues. The 
title-pages of the Princeton, Huntington, and Bliss-Lefferts copies 
show minor typographical variants. The Princeton copy, however, 
is unique in its ornament, which is quite different both in design 

1 Information on the location and history of copies may be found in: Johannes 
Prinz, John Wilmot Earl of Rochester, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 348-350 (Prinz had never 
seen a dated 1680 “Antwerp” copy and disbelieved that such an edition had ever 
existed, but he gives information on other early editions in his relatively complete 
bibliography); Philip Gray, “Rochester’s Poems on Several Occasions: New Light on 
the Dated and Undated Editions, 1680,” The Library, 4th Ser., xix (1938), 185-197 
(Gray reproduces the title-pages of the Huntington and Bliss-Lefferts copies and 
notes the Britwell Court copy); “The 1680 ‘Antwerp’ Edition of Rochester’s Poems,” 
The Library, 4th Ser., xx (1939), 105-106 (Donald Dale calls attention to the Pepys- 
ian Library copy, and V. de Sola Pinto to the present Princeton copy, which was 
then in the possession of Mark Clement, Esq., of London). 

2 The location of the Bliss-Lefferts copy has been unknown since its sale in 1917, 
though a description and a facsimile of the title-page are available. The Britwell 
Court copy was lost sight of after the auction in 1925 of the library formerly at 
Britwell Court. 

The bare possibility of yet another copy (which might or might not be one of 
those otherwise known) is noted by Philip Gray on the basis of the remark by Joseph 
Ritson, the antiquarian, that he had seen one in the Earl of Bridgewater's library— 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. If one were in a mood for further specu- 
lation, he might wonder which copies were seen by Anthony 4 Wood. W. T. 


Lowndes, and Leslie Stephen—all of whom gave unmistakable evidence of having 
seen the dated “Antwerp” edition. 
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and composition from those of the other copies. The priority of 
and relationship between these copies could be determined only 
by a complete collation and a careful study of the type and orna- 
ments. Although this would be a highly interesting and informa- 
tive bibliographical exercise, it is one which has not yet been at- 
tempted. 

Despite their variations, these copies uniformly carry the im- 
print “Printed at ANTWERP, 1680.” They were unlicensed books 
printed in London, of course, and these false imprints were a sim- 
ple subterfuge presumably intended either to attract the lovers 
of racy literature or to distract prosecution.* One of these copies 
represents the edition that was brought out, according to Anthony 
4 Wood, immediately after Rochester’s death on July 26, 1680 at 
the age of thirty-three. The others represent either pirated editions 
by other printers attempting to simulate the original product and 
share in the profits or (more likely) later issues by the original 
printer run off to meet the continued demand. 

As if this bibliographical situation were not already sufficiently 
complicated, there is a further multiplication to the confusion in 
the form of another set of editions, apparently set up from the 


8 The title-page of the Princeton copy is reproduced in connection with this article. 
The actual size of the pages is approximately 15 x 9.5 cm. 

Collation: A-I8, K4. Gathering of two unsigned blank leaves precedes A1 (the 
title-page, unsigned). Verso of title-page blank. Verso of K4 blank and followed by 
gathering of two unsigned blank leaves. Gatherings of eight follow normal practice 
of having first four leaves signed. Following signatures omitted from appropriate 
leaves on which they should. occur: Bg, E3, F4, Hg, Kg. 

Pagination: Pp. [1-2], 3-151. P. [1] is title-page [A1]; p. 151 is K4. P. 12 misnum- 
bered 10; p. 13 misnumbered 11; p. 16 misnumbered 14; p. 108 misnumbered 109. 

Binding: Old brown calf, apparently contemporary, with remains of paper label 
on upper spine. 

Further Identification: Bookplate bearing late pencilled name “ (Chr. Eichhorn).” 
Verso of blank leaf facing title-page bears following inscription in ink: “Ex Bibli- 
otheca Caroli Fr. Muhrbeck. Caroli Cor. 1780. / Constat 12 -/. Arg. / No 48.” 

It is unfortunate that Professor de Sola Pinto, in the brief communication cited 
in footnote 1 above, gave an imperfect description of the title-page of what is now 
the Princeton copy by including a comma after the fifth line of the title, “Right 
Honourable.” The Princeton copy is unique in having no comma here; it is a com- 
mon characteristic of all other copies of the dated (as well as the undated) editions 
to retain that comma. 

4A reward of five pounds was offered in a notice in the London Gazette for No- 
vember 22 to November 25, 1680, for information leading to the discovery of the 
printer of this edition. Beyond the manifest fact that those desiring to take action 
against the printer were private persons rather than the government, the interests 
of the persons offering the reward are uncertain—it may have been the Rochester 
family operating through a friend in London, or it may have been the company of 
printers. In any event, the identity of the printer of this edition was apparently not 
discovered and is still unknown. 
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edition already discussed and probably appearing shortly after it, 
The title-pages of copies of this later edition (though the known 
copies have typographical variations) are all characterized by the 
imprint “Printed at ANTWERPEN’” and bear no date. It has often 
been assumed that they appeared in 1680, but it is likely that they 
were not sold before 1681. There are two chief variant forms within 
this edition (or set of editions). One has 152 pages (with the last 
page blank) and follows the identical pagination and contents of 
the dated edition with numerous minor typographical variants, 
Copies of this form are in the Harvard College Library; the Brit. 


ish Museum; and Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Copenhagen. The 


other form is an inferior printing of the identical material com. 
pressed to 136 pages. Copies of this form are in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford; the Dyce Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington; and Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Copenhagen, 
The relation between these two forms is uncertain (the obvious 
suggestion that the second is a pirating of the first, which may 
itself be pirated, is highly inconclusive), and the relation of the 
copies within each form has not been demonstrated. Neither has 
the relation between the undated editions as a whole and the dated 
edition as a whole been resolved, much less the problem of the 
relationship of all the separate issues indicated. 

The acquisition of this copy by the Princeton University Library 
is important for more reasons than its rarity and the bibliograph- 
ical problems that it suggests. In the first place, it provides a basic 
text for study and scholarship in Rochester’s poetry. In the second 
place, it fills a gap in the Library’s moderately impressive holdings 
in Restoration literature. 

Over a period of some years the Library has been gradually 
acquiring, by gift and by purchase, a fairly considerable collection 
of Restoration English literature in the drama, in poetry of single 
figures, and in poetical miscellanies. The advisability of this policy 
(especially since the costs involved do not require the curtailment 
of normal activities in other fields) is indicated by the variety of 
the usefulness of the acquisitions. 

These volumes have a wider importance beyond their obvious 
bibliographical uses. If one partly excludes dramatic literature 
from the stricture, the Restoration is, in an important sense, the 
last frontier of significant English literary scholarship. That this is 
true is caused partly by the odium so long attached to the literature 
of that period, partly by extremely difficult textual problems, and 
partly by the notion that the literature is ephemeral or trivial. Until 
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this is no longer true, there can be only a limited realization of the 
nature of the poetic achievement or recognition of the unusual 
synthesis of mind and feelings attained by these poets. Modern 
editions of the works of the non-dramatic Restoration poets are 
few and imperfect. The acquisitions by the Library do not serve 
their principal purpose in exhibition cases as the subjects of casual 
admiration, but in the hands of scholars and readers, to whom 
they are basic for a solution of the fundamental problems facing 
each. The needs and aims of the bibliographer, editor, general 
scholar, critic, and general reader are thus satisfied. 

A brief recapitulation of the Library’s collection of seventeenth- 
century editions of Rochester will perhaps serve as a fair example. 
If one arbitrarily counts the dated “Antwerp” edition of Roches- 
ters poems as a single edition and the undated “Antwerpen” 
edition as two editions, there is a total of six seventeenth-century 
collected editions of Rochester. Of these the Library has three: 
the dated ‘“‘Antwerp” edition; the edition of 1691 printed for Jacob 
Tonson; and the Tonson 1696 edition. The three lacking are the 
two undated “Antwerpen” editions and the 1685 edition printed 
for A. Thorncome. Although the acquisition of an undated “Ant- 
werpen” may seem remote (and would be largely of bibliograph- 
ical interest), the relatively simpler addition of a 1685 Thorncome 
would place the Princeton collection in the enviable position of 
being unexcelled. The significance of this statement is evident if 
one recognizes (as I think he must) that Rochester is, next to 
Dryden, the most important poet of the Restoration. 

It is sometimes not generally realized that volumes of Restoration 
poetry, even when they are attributed to a single author, normally 
contain verses by other hands. This is true, for instance, of all of 
the editions of Rochester, including the dated “Antwerp” edition, 
which contains a number of poems demonstrably by other writers 
and a number that are usually attributed in Restoration miscel- 
lanies to other poets. The importance of any single volume is thus 
not confined to a single figure. The general value of the avowed 
poetical miscellanies (of which there are hundreds) has an even 
broader range. They include poems of the greatest importance by 
all of the writers of the time; they present many poems not other- 
wise available; they often represent the best textual readings of 
poems that do appear elsewhere; they assist materially by their 
attributions in resolving the problems of authorship. An outstand- 
ing example of this type of collection (to which the Library has 
given some attention) is the highly significant Poems on Affairs 
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of State. Six genuine editions (all substantially different) totalling 
nine volumes appeared between 1697 and 1710. Of this work the 
Library has three editions (six volumes) and lacks three editions 
(three volumes).° 

The fundamental interdependence of collected editions and 
miscellanies is being recognized as essential to a collection that 
would serve a larger usefulness. The integration of the Library's 
program of acquisitions in the field of the Restoration should, 
over a period of years, prove highly beneficial in the opportunities 
that it will make possible for wider comprehension and more sig. 
nificant scholarship. 


5 The holdings include the one vol. 1st ed. (1697), the one vol. 3d ed. (1699), and 
the four vol. 5th ed. (v.d., 1703-1707). The Library lacks the one vol. 2d ed. (1697), 
the one vol. 4th ed. (1702), and the one vol. 6th ed. (1710). For this purpose I am 
ignoring the separately issued State-Poems, the imitative “third part” of Poems on 
Affairs of State (1698), and the four vol. genuine issue of 1716, which is made up 
of volumes from earlier editions. 
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American Editions of Festus 
A Preliminary Survey 


BY MORSE PECKHAM 


TS the June, 1946 issue of the Chronicle I contributed a brief 
account of a collection of letters, books, and memorabilia 
pertaining to the English poet, Philip James Bailey (1816-1902)— 
a collection acquired by the Library in 1946. In order to explain 
the significance of the accession I included a sketch of Bailey’s 
literary career, which was almost entirely devoted to writing and 
re-writing his long theological poem, Festus. Eventually he created 
seven different versions, each longer than its predecessor. I listed 
eleven British editions—to which should be added two reprints of 
the 1889 edition, one in 1892 and another in igog—and suggested 
that perhaps 50,000 copies of the poem had been sold in the United 
States. 

The fact is that the history of American piratings of Festus is 
even more complex than has hitherto been supposed, and a study 
of it is a rewarding investigation into the ways of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American publishers. In the present article, therefore, I 
should like to present a preliminary survey of American printings 
and editions of Festus, in the hope that as a result still more edi- 
tions may come to light. I hope, furthermore, that this article may 
be a slight contribution to the field of American nineteenth-cen- 
tury bibliography and publishing practices, particularly as they 
involved American reprints of British authors. 

In my earlier article I told how Festus was brought to the atten- 
tion of the American transcendentalist group through Bronson 
Alcott’s connections with a similar English group, friends and 
disciples of J. Pierrepont Greaves and John A. Heraud. Margaret 
Fuller reviewed Festus in The Dial for October, 1841. Her ecstatic 
praise of the poem took a melancholy tone from her belief, possibly 
incorrect, that the English edition of 189, the first, had been ex- 
hausted. When the second version of Festus appeared in 1845, pub- 
lished, like the first, by the famous William Pickering of London, 
it was promptly pirated by Benjamin B. Mussey, a Boston pub- 
lisher. 

Mussey, who had his office at 29 Cornhill, was, it appears, a 
logical publisher for the poem. The novel feature of Festus, as 
Bailey said years later, was that it set forth the doctrine of Uni- 
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versal Restoration. In 1832 Mussey had published Walter Bal. 
four’s An Inquiry into the Scriptural Import of the Words Sheol, 
Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna: All Translated Hell, in the Com- 
mon English Version, a Universalist work. Abel Tompkins, a pub- 
lisher of Universalist theology, and later the publisher for the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, had an office at 38 Cornhill. In 1846, 
the year after Mussey pirated Festus, he and Tompkins published 
jointly Darius Forbes’ The Universalist’s Assistant. 

In 1845, then, Mussey had Dickinson & Co., Boston, stereotype 
a 416-page edition of Festus, taken from the second English edi- 
tion. In the following check-list I have designated this set of plates 
“A-1.” Mussey used these plates repeatedly, issuing Festus in a 
variety of sizes and bindings. For a time he numbered them as 
“First American Edition,” “Second American Edition,” and so on, 
but eventually he grew careless, or lost count, and designated them 
indiscriminately as the “Seventeenth American Edition.” By 1855 
he had sold 22,000 copies, and either in that year, or the next, he 
seems to have sold his business to the firm of Sanborn, Carter, and 
Bazin, who in 1856 used the A-1 plates and gave their address as 
29 Cornhill and 38 Brattle Street, Boston. In 1857 this firm had 
made by Allen and Fanshaw of Cambridge new plates, called ‘‘A-2” 
in the check-list. These plates had smaller type and consisted 
of 391 pages of text. Sometime before 1862, this firm, which in the 
meantime had become Bazin & Ellsworth, sold the A-2 plates to §. 
A. Rollo, 29 Park Row, New York, who in turn, before 1862, sold 
them to James Miller, 522 Broadway. Miller used the plates for 
almost twenty years, issuing the poem in all sorts of sizes and bind- 
ings. Perhaps in 1880, or certainly within the next few years, Mil- 
ler’s business was taken over by Thomas R. Knox & Co., 779 Broad- 
way. Knox published Festus from the A-2 plates for nearly a decade. 
Then, apparently in 1889, they were sold to Worthington Co., 747 
Broadway, who issued in 1890 the latest printing from the A-2 
plates I have been able to find. Thus these plates, set up from a 
text of the A-1 plates, were in constant use by at least five publish- 
ing houses for nearly thirty-five years. When Worthington used 
them in 18go0 they were in a worn condition indeed. 

All this, however, is but part of the story of Festus in America. 
In 1848, in England, Bailey issued the third version and the third 
edition of Festus. Pickering was again the publisher, but the print- 
ing was done in Nottingham, Bailey’s home. The book was printed 
in double columns and was purposely designed to sell cheaply and 
to reach the popular trade. In appearance it was much like one of 
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Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates. In 1852 Mussey copyrighted 
this edition in the United States, and in 1853 issued a sumptuous 
edition of the third version of Festus. It was a tall book, elaborately 
bound, printed in very large type, on excellent paper, and illus- 
trated with thirteen steel engravings from drawings by Hammet 
Billings. Of this rather feeble artist I have been able to discover 
nothing. In the check-list I have called these plates, made at the 
Boston Stereotype Foundry, ‘“A-3.” Sanborn, Carter and Bazin 
used them in 1857, their successors in 1860, and Miller in 1872. 
They were copyrighted by Knox in 1880, although I have not seen 
an edition with his name. Worthington copyrighted them in 1889 
and used them at least once. 1889 was perhaps the last year in 
which they were used. 

Mussey, who was certainly enterprising, did not content himself 
with these activities. In 1848 he published The Beauties of Festus, 
an anthology of extracts from Festus, mostly of a moral and in- 
spirational cast. A tiny little book, containing only 160 pages, it is 
a charming example of early Victorian bookmaking. In appearance 
it resembles closely one of the literary annuals. Mussey issued the 
book again in 1851. In the check-list it is called ‘‘A-4.” 

Festus was also printed in other cities. There is said to be a 
Philadelphia edition, which I have not seen. I have examined, 
however, a Louisville edition, put out by Morton & Griswold, who, 
annoyingly, neglected to put a date on the title-page. It appears to 
have been published in the 1850's or the 1860’s. In the check-list I 
have called it “A-5.” | 

In the following list I have included, with a few exceptions, only 
books which I have myself examined. Within each group of issues 
from the various sets of plates, I have counted an imprint as a dis- 
tinct issue only when there is an internal difference. Thus, al- 
though I have included a minimum of information about bind- 
ings, I have not admitted a special binding as a criterion of an 
edition, except for No. 22a, which may be different from No. 22. 
The heights of the books are given in inches and refer to the 
height of pages rather than of bindings. The pages not included 
in the Pagination are blank unless otherwise indicated. 

The editions listed were found in the following libraries: Bos- 
ton Public, New York Public, Philadelphia Free, the Library of 
Congress, and the libraries of Princeton, Harvard, Yale and the 
University of Pennsylvania. A number of them are also in my 
possession. 
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I. Issues printed from plates A-r. 


8. 


1 Themuthor would be grateful to be informed of any edition not listed here. He 
may be addressed in care of the Editor, Princeton University Library Chronicle, 
Princeton, N.J. 


Pagination: [1] Title-page; [3]-4, “Preface to the American 


Plates: Stereotyped by Dickinson & Co., Boston. 
. FESTUS / A POEM / BY / PHILIP JAMES BAILEY / BARRISTER AT 


A Check-List of American Editions of Festus? 


Text: Second British edition, 1845. (12,800 lines.) 
Collation: 1°-26° 


Edition”; [5] “Dedication”; [7]-412, Text; [413] “L’Envoi”; 
[415]-416, “Notes of the First Edition of Festus.” 


LAW / First American Edition / BOSTON / BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY / 
1845. 674”. Grayish blue ribbed cloth; spine stamped with 
Festus device. (This device, first used in the first British 
edition, consists of a triangle, emitting rays of light, and a 
snake, looped in the form of a question mark around the word 
FESTUS.) 

Third American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey, 1846. (Copy 
examined has been rebound and trimmed.) 

Fourth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey, 1847. 674”. 
Pale or dark blue ribbed cloth; spine stamped with rococo 
design. Includes frontispiece showing Earth, Heaven, and 
Heaven of Heavens, lithographed in red, blue, and gold by 
W. Sharp & Co. 

Fifth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey, 1847. 654”. 
Dark blue ribbed cloth; spine stamped with Festus device. 
Seventh American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 1847. 
7’. (Copy examined has been rebound.) Illustration as in 
No. 3. 

Eighth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 1849. 
734’. Brown cloth; spine stamped with Festus device; sides 
stamped with device of acanthus leaves. Lacks “Notices of the 
First Edition.” | 

Eighth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 1850. 
4 3/16”. Brown cloth; spine stamped with Festus device; sides 
stamped with geometrical arabesque. 

Ninth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 1851. 
7’. Brown cloth; spine stamped with Festus device. 
Tenth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 1851. 
714”. Dark brown cloth; spine stamped with Festus device. 
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II. 


. Seventeenth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


1852. 674”. Blue cloth, spine stamped with floral arabesque; 
sides stamped with ribbon arabesque, harps, and flowers. Illus- 
tration as in Nos. 3 and 5. 

Seventeenth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 
1853. 6 15/16”. Brown cloth; spine stamped with Festus de- 
vice. 

Seventeenth American Edition, Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 
1854. 634’. (Copy examined has been rebound.) 
Seventeenth American Edition, Boston: Sanborn, Carter, and 
Bazin; Portland: Sanborn and Carter, 1856. 714”. Brown 
ribbed cloth; spine stamped with Festus device and flowers; 
sides stamped with Festus device. After p. 416, a four page 
catalogue of Sanborn, Carter, and Bazin, No. 29 Cornhill, and 
36 Brattle Street, Boston. 

Seventeenth American Edition, Boston: Sanborn, Carter, and 
Bazin; Portland: Sanborn & Carter, 1857. 7 7/16”. Dark 
brown cloth; spine and sides stamped with Festus device. 
Seventeenth American Edition, Bazin & Ellsworth, 13 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, n.d. (Copy examined has been rebound.) 
(C. 1860?. See No. 35.) 


Issues printed from plates A-2. 
Text: Second British edition, 1845. 


Collation: 1%-24°, 25%. 


Pagination: [1] Title-page; 3-4, “Preface to the American Edi- 
tion”; 5, “Dedication”; 7-390, Text; 391, “L’Envoi.” 

Plates: Stereotyped by Allen and Fanshaw, Cambridge. 

FESTUS: / A POEM / BY / PHILIP JAMES BAILEY / BARRISTER AT 

LAW / EIGHTEENTH AMERICAN EDITION / BOSTON: / SANBORN, 

CARTER, BAZIN & Co. / 1857. 514”. Blue cloth, spine stamped 

with Festus device; sides stamped with vignette. 

Eighteenth American Edition, S. A. Rollo & Co., No. 29 Park 

Row, New York, n.d. 5 5/16”. Blue cloth to imitate leather; 

spine stamped with Festus device. 

Nineteenth American Edition, James Miller (successor to 

C. S. Francis & Co.), 522 Broadway, New York, 1862. (Not 

examined.) 

Twentieth American Edition, James Miller, 1864. 5 7/16”. 

Blue cloth; spine stamped with rustic design; sides stamped 

with geometrical arabesque. 

Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, 1865. 674”. (Rebound.) 
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. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, 1866. 5 7/16”. Binding as in 
No. 19. 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, 1866. 614”. Green cloth; 
sides stamped with JM monogram in device. 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, 1866. 634”. Brown mie 
leather, spine stamped with maple leaves. 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, 1867. 534’. Blue cloth; spine 
stamped with rustic design; sides stamped with floral and rib- 
bon arabesque. 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, 647 Broadway, 1874. 6 5/16”. 
Green cloth; sides stamped with FESTUS, A POEM, BAILEY, in 
ornament. Each text-page in a box of rules, printed in red, 
Illustrated with ten of the Hammett Billings illustrations 
described in Part III, below. 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, n.d. 6 5/16”. Binding as in 
22a. 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, n.d. 574’. (Copy examined 
has been rebound.) 

. Thirtieth Edition, James Miller, n.d. 534”. Green cloth, spine 
stamped with rustic ornament. 

. James Miller, n.d. 534”. Green cloth; spine stamped with 
flowers in style of 1870's; sides stamped with column, urn, etc. 
Each page of text as in No. 24. Harvard copy contains inscrip- 
tion dated 1877. 

. James Miller, 779 Broadway, n.d. 6 13/16”. Maroon cloth; 
spine stamped with BRITISH POETS / FESTUS / BAILEY in box 
with ALDINE / EDITION below. This binding is a shameless imi- 
tation of the well-known Riverside Edition of the British 
Poets, issued in the 1870’s and 1880’s by Houghton, Osgood, 
and Company, Boston. The front cover is stamped with a JM 
monogram in a shield to imitate the Riverside Poets shield 
with a lion rampant. The title-page has an ornament which is 
also to be found in Nos. go, 31, 32. 

. James Miller, n.d. 654”. Three-quarters leather with marbled 
sides and end papers to match. Inscription in University of 
Pennsylvania copy includes date Nov. 10, 1884, probably not 
contemporaneous with publication. | 
. Thomas R. Knox & Co., successors to James Miller, 817 
Broadway, n.d. 614”. Blue-green cloth binding; spine let- 
tering derived from Greek inscriptions. 

. Worthington & Co., 747 Broadway, 1890. 7 5/16’. Lavender- 
gray cloth, with elaborately stamped design of pen, foliage, 
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III. 


37: 


laurel, crown, ribbons, and garter, and HARVARD EDITION. On 

verso of title-page: “Copyright 1890 by Worthington Co.” 

Issues printed from plates A-3. 

Text: Third British edition,.1848. (15,600 lines.) 

Collation: 1*-80%. 

Pagination: [3] Title-page; [5]-6, “Preface to the American 
Edition” (reprinted from A-1); [7] Dedication; [g]-635, 
Text; [636] “L’Envoi’; [637] “Illustrations.” 

Illustrations: 13 designs by Hammet Billings, engraved by E. 
Wagstaff & J. Andrews, and printed by R. Andrews. Vi- 
gnette title-page and twelve illustrations facing pp. 27, 
68, 111, 139, 206, 218, 396, 490, 594, 606, 624, 630. 

Plates: Stereotyped at the Boston Stereotype Foundry. 

FESTUS / A POEM / BY / PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. / ILLUSTRATED BY 

HAMMET BILLINGS. / FROM THE THIRD LONDON EDITION. / 

BOSTON: BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY AND COMPANY. / 1853. 8 15/16”. 

Leather Binding. On verso of title-page: ““Entered according to 

Act of Congress in the year 1852, by Benjamin B. Mussey & 

Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massa- 

chusetts.” 

Sanborn, Carter, and Bazin, 1857. 9 1/16”. Green cloth; spine 

and sides stamped with designs taken from illustrations. II- 

lustration facing p. 27 in No. 33 placed opposite vignette 

title-page. “Illustrations” placed after p. 6, as in Nos. 35-37. 


. Bazin & Ellsworth, and Brown & Taggard, 1860. 914”. Green 


cloth; spine stamped as in No. 34. Illustrations as in No. 34. 
James Miller, 647 Broadway, New York, 1872. 9”. Leather 
binding. Illustration facing p. 606 in No. 33 placed opposite 
vignette title-page. Other illustrations not placed in accord- 
ance with printed list. 

Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, 1889. 9 5/16”. Dark blue 
cloth; spine and front cover stamped as in No. 34. Illustrations 
as in No. 36. On verso of title-page: as in No. 33, with “Copy- 


right 1880, by Thos. R. Knox & Co. Copyright 1889, by 
Worthington Co.” 


IV. Issues printed from plates A-4. 


Text: Extracts from second British edition as pirated by Ben- 
jamin B. Mussey. 

Collation: 18-10%. 

Pagination: [1] Title-page; [3]-160, Text. 

Plates: Stereotyped by S. N. Dickinson, Boston. 
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. THE / BEAUTIES OF FESTUS: / COMPILED, / WITH A COPIOUS 
INDEX, / BY A FESTONIAN / / “He who derives noble 
delights from the feeling of poetry is a real poet, / even if he 
have never made a verse in his life.” —George Sand. / / 
BOSTON: / BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & COMPANY / 29, CORNHILL, 
4 7/16”. Rose cloth; spine and sides stamped with Victorian 
romantic ornaments. Frontispiece of a rose in an elaborate 
border, lithographed in red, green, blue, and gold by Sharp & 
Son, lithographers, Boston. 

. Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 1851. (Copy examined has been 
rebound.) Frontispiece of a young man overcoming evil, 
framed by divine triangle with rays of lightning in upper half 
and snakes in lower half; lithographed in black and gold. 
(The design has been developed from the Festus device.) 


V. Issues printed from plates A-5. 


Text: Second British edition, 1845. 

Collation: 1°-27%. 

Pagination: [1] title-page; [iii]-vi, “Preface extracted from a 
Masterly Review of Festus, in the New York Times”; [viii] 
“Dedication”; [ix]-xvi, ““Proem”’; [17]-424, Text; 425, “L’ 
Envoi’; 427-430, “Notices of the first Edition of Festus.” 

. FESTUS: / A POEM, / BY / PHILIP JAMES BAILEY, / BARRISTER AT 


LAW / / LOUISVILLE: / MORTON & GRISWOLD. 5 1/16”. 
Blue cloth; spine stamped with a device of spear, arrows, and 
snake. 


VI. Miscellaneous issues. 


The Rose & The Nightingale, canzonette by Joseph Barnby, 
N.Y., C. H. Ditson & Co. 5 pp.; publisher’s plate No. 27863. 
(Text taken from Festus. Sir Joseph Barnby was a friend of 
Bailey’s in his later years. He is mentioned in Bailey’s corre- 
spondence in the Princeton Bailey collection.) 
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Library Notes @ 


Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


36 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


During both the fall and the spring terms Mr. Adler conducted 
seminars on the history of the book and the graphic arts. The 
seminar on the history of the book was a general survey proceed- 
ing from the prehistoric wall-painting in Europe through the 
cuneiform tablet, the scroll, the illuminated manuscript and the 
fifteenth century printed book to the book as we know it today. 
In addition to discussing the development of the book, Mr. Adler 
described many of the great collections, the outstanding book 
clubs, and—though not in the same breath—the enemies of books 
and the famous forgers and forgeries. 

The seminar on the graphic arts was an introduction to the vari- 
ous manifolding mediums in the creative arts—woodcutting, wood 
engraving, copper- and steelplate engraving, etching, lithography 
and serigraphy. During the two-hour sessions, as the students sat 
at a table in 36 University Place, Mr. Adler passed around selected 
examples of prints from his collection and explained the various 
techniques and the means to identify them. An identification ex- 
amination was held after the final session to test the ability of the 
students to apply the knowledge which they had acquired. 

The importance of these seminars, which have been conducted 
every year since Mr. Adler came to Princeton, can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. Although the number of students who attend them is 
necessarily limited, they are being offered something which is still 
new to Princeton, and that is an ably presented introduction to 
books and the fascination and importance of collecting them, and 
to the whole world of prints and printmaking, when they, as un- 
dergraduates, are still in their formative years. How many col- 
lectors have been lost to Princeton in the past because of the ab- 
sence of such an introduction is a matter for sad conjecture. It is 
fitting that this introduction should be presented under the 
auspices of the Library, for the importance of the Library is in 
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large measure the result of the efforts and devotion of collectors 
who have endowed it with their books and manuscripts and prints, 


An interesting and well attended series of exhibitions and talks 
was held at 36 University Place during the past academic year. 
Wood engravings by Paul Landacre of California and lithographs 
by Max Kahn of Chicago were exhibited during the months of 
October and November. Mr. Kahn’s prints, which were of excep- 
tional interest in that they were made from stones much larger 
than those ordinarily used, found an appreciative audience and 
many were acquired by undergraduates and members of the fac- 
ulty. A large and successful holiday gift exhibition of serigraphs 
was held in December. During January there were two exhibi- 
tions: a comprehensive selection of aquatints and drypoints by 
Mary Cassatt from the celebrated collection of Albert E. McVitty 
’98, and abstract designs in lithographs, woodcuts and drypoints 
by Josef Albers, who has taught at Harvard and Black Mountain 
College. On January 24, Mrs. Adelyn Breeskin, Acting Director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, gave an illustrated talk on the 
prints of Mary Cassatt. In February there were also two exhibi- 
tions: drypoints and etchings by Arthur W. Heintzelman, Keeper 
of Prints at the Boston Public Library, and typographical designs 
by Percy Smith, the English calligrapher. Mr. Heintzelman gave 
an illustrated talk entitled The Development of an Etching and a 
Drypoint on February 27. During March a varied selection of 
prints and drawings by Rockwell Kent were exhibited. On March 
21, Hans A. Mueller, the distinguished illustrator and teacher of 
graphic arts at Columbia, gave a demonstration of the making of 
a wood engraving, and a week later, on March 28, Mr. Kent ad- 
dressed a large audience which completely filled the main exhibi- 
tion room. A group of photographs by Brett Weston of California 
was exhibited from early in April until the middle of May. In 
conjunction with this exhibition, Beaumont Newhall, formerly 
curator of photography at the Museum of Modern Art, gave on 
April 17 an illustrated talk on The Challenge to Photography. 
The summer exhibition is a showing of various stages, from pre- 
liminary sketch to the final proof, in the making of the seven an- 
nual prints issued by the Print Club. 


Interest in the Print Club continued unabated, and nearly four 
hundred framed prints by contemporary American artists were 
borrowed from the Club’s collection by undergraduates. ‘The sev- 
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enth annual print of the Club, issued in May, is an aquatint of 
Stanhope and Reunion Halls by George Jo Mess of Indianapolis. 
In addition to this annual print, the Club is issuing, as a special 
bicentennial print, an etching of the new Dillon Gymnasium by 
John Taylor Arms ‘og. 


TREASURE ROOM 


An exhibition of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts 
was held in the Treasure Room to coincide with Bicentennial 
Conference XII on Near Eastern Culture and Society, held at the 
Princeton Inn, March 25th through March 27th. Manuscripts of 
scholarly interest—texts on medicine, botany, astronomy and 
geometry, and manuscripts of artistic interest—elaborately illumi- 
nated Korans and books of verse, and Persian miniatures, were 
selected from the Robert Garrett Collection. The exhibition was 
continued through April g2nd, and was followed by an exhibit ar- 
ranged in honor of the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. The recent gift of early editions of 
Don Quixote from Charles Scribner ’13 and illustrated and limited 
editions of Cervantes’ classic from the collection of Elmer Adler 
were shown. During the first two weeks in May there was held an 
exhibition arranged by the Editorial Staff of the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, described as “‘A series of Jefferson documents in photo- 
facsimile, which are important, curious, little known, recently dis- 
covered or of unusual provenance, intended to furnish an instruc- 
tive and entertaining view of the document file in the editorial 
office of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson.” Three books from 
Thomas Jefferson’s library and several of his autograph letters 
from the holdings of the Library were also on display. From the 
middle of May to the end of June the Treasure Room celebrated 
the presence of T. S. Eliot at the University by exhibiting first 
editions of his works from the collection of Edward Naumburg, 


Jr. 
RENTON COLLECTION OF PROGRAMS AND PLAYBILLS 


The William Seymour Theatre Collection has lately acquired a 
large addition to its files of programs and playbills by the purchase 
of the collection of Herbert Stanley Renton, who is described in 
The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography as a “manufac- 
turer and inventor—a pioneer in sanitation and airplane build- 
ing.” A hobby of collecting theatre memorabilia became his occu- 
pation during the last twenty years of his life (1919 to 1939), when 
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he conducted the “Renton Book Cellar,” in his home in New Ro. 
chelle, dealing in rare books and playbills, and writing and lectur. 
ing on the theatre. 

Probably among the most valuable items in Mr. Renton’s collec. 
tion are the thirty-one Garrick, nine Mrs. Siddons and thirty Ed- 
mund Kean playbills, and the eighteenth-century American bills, 
which are of particular importance to us because hitherto our 
earliest American bill was dated Charleston, 1808. Our earliest 
Charleston bill is now dated 1791, when a company of rope-dancers 
and tumblers, headed by the famous Monsieur Placide, came to 
that city. The Custodian feels, after perusing this playbill, that 
perhaps the “Little Devil” should have become as famous as Pla- 
cide, for whereas it was announced that ‘“‘Monf. Placide will difplay 
the Flag in feveral attitudes,” “the Little Devil will make somer- 
fets over ten Men’s Heads: alfo make a somerfet through a Hogl- 
head, both ends being ftopped up.” 

There is an interesting group of playbills from Doncaster in 
England which reveals what good theatrical fare was presented to 
the inhabitants of such a supposedly non-theatre town in the time 
of the War of 1812; and a playbill for New York, dated 1787, and 
headed simply Theatre, presumably because it was the only build- 
ing for theatrical entertainment in what we now consider the 
theatrical capital of the world. Among some gooo bills and pro- 
grams, one finds such items as a program of Hamlet with the mel- 
ancholy Dane impersonated by the great Bostonian actress, Char- 
lotte Cushman; a Drury Lane program for 1754 promising the 
audience, when the curtain rose, an evening with those same gay 
Congreve characters who have intrigued the audience of New York 
this month in John Gielgud’s production of Love for Love; a pro- 
gram featuring ‘“‘Jim Crow,” dated the same year as that of the crea- 
tion of the now famous black-face character; and an announcement 
that Pinafore will be presented in San Francisco in 1879 by a group 
of three hundred talented children. All these items, and others too 
numerous to mention, have value and interest for the historian of 
the theatre. 

Apart from the playbills and programs, the Renton collection 
has some pleasant side-lines of the theatre. Among several hundred 
odd theatrical periodicals (some of which are becoming quite 
rare), is a bound volume of the 1914-15 numbers of The Missouri 
Breeze—A Zephyr from ‘Show Me Land.’ One wonders if our most 
famous citizen from Missouri ever leafed through the pages of 
theatrical news and gossip wafted on this zephyr. There is, besides 
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seventy-one scrapbooks of theatre material, one noteworthy scrap- 
book of circus bills, many of them pre-1840, previously the date of 
our earliest circus bill. Among a collection of ‘“‘songsters’”—little 
paper-bound books containing the words for songs and jokes used 
by minstrels, clowns and just plain “home-talent,” are some with 
titles which fairly beg one to look inside: Christy’s Bones and 
Banjo, Charly Fox’s Sable Songster, Lew Benedict’s Congress 
Broke Loose, Bob Slaven’s Over the Fence Songster, and one which 
nobody seems to sponsor called Swim Out for Glory. 

Some programs Mr. Renton sorted into classifications, such as 
the various plays of Shakespeare; California (some ninety-two of 
these programs dated before 1890 and eight of them dated in the 
1850's); stars, such as J. W. and Edwin Booth, Rachel, Bernhardt, 
Joseph Jefferson, etc.; and specific theatres in New York, Chicago 
and Boston. Several hundred programs bear the classification 
Modern, and here the nostalgic theatre-goer of the wonderful 
1920's can range from Eugene O'Neill to the Ziegfeld Follies. 

Altogether, the Renton collection has something for all tastes, 
and provides a valuable addition to the William Seymour Theatre 
Collection. 

M. McA. 


DIARY OF CHARLES MC KNIGHT, CLASS OF 1847 


A transcript of the undergraduate diary of Charles *'ck aight, 
Class of 1847, has been presented to the Library by his grandson, 
Robert W. McKnight ’19. Young Charles McKnight, in a formal 
preface to the diary, states that while hitherto he has “‘set down 
simple actions only,” he now “intends to write down my private 
thoughts and ideas so that I may be enabled when experience has 
made me wiser, to compare the thoughts then with the thoughts 
now and see wherein they are changed.” Actually, however, the 
subjective is well overshadowed by the many long passages devoted 
to the diversions and entertainments of the students—traveling 
shows in town, Whig-Clio feuds, undergraduate battles and pranks 
(the Chapel was a favorite target), early morning walks along the 
canal, dormitory parties and late oyster suppers. Nor is the aca- 
demic aspect of college life neglected; lectures, sermons and faculty 
performances receive frank comment, and occasionally a particu- 
larly inspiring lecture is described at length in the daily entry. 
Although the emphasis is on the “simple actions,” Charles Mc- 
Knight did paint in the diary a portrait of himself as a student, 
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and in so doing has left us a valuable study of the ideals and ambi- 
tions, the self-criticisms and doubts of a Princeton senior of a cen- 


tury ago. 
WHAT LATE COMEDY? 


The Custodian of the William Seymour Theatre Collection is 
going quietly mad over a question posed her by the Librarian. 
He sent her a transcript of a letter from Benjamin Franklin to B. 
Vaughan, Esq., dated Passy, April 21, 1785, in which Franklin 
bemoans the fact that ‘one can scarce see a new Book, without 
observing the excessive Articles made use of to puff up a Paper 
of Verses into a Pamphlet, a Pamphlet into an Octavo Volume, 
and an Octavo into a Quarto, with Scabboardings, white Lines, 
sparse Titles of Chapters, & exorbitant Margins, to such a degree, 
that selling of Paper seems now the Object, and Printing on it 
only the Pretence.—I enclose the Copy of a Page in a late Comedy. 
[The italics are those of the frenzied Custodian.] Between every 
two Lines there is a white Space equal to another Line. You have 
a Law, I think, against Butchers blowing up Veal to make it look 
fatter: why not one against Booksellers blowing of Books to make 
them look bigger.” 

The maddening page referred to above goes as follows: 


Scene IV. 
Sir John Denyng & Wildmore. 

Sir John 
Whither so fast? 

Wildmore 
To the opera. 

Sir John 
It is not the Day. 

Wildmore 

_ Yes it is. 

Sir John 
Never on a Sunday. 

Wildmore 
Is this Sunday? 

Sir John 
Yes surely. 

Wildmore 


I remember nothing: I shall soon forget my Christian Name. ... 


Now, the question is from what “late Comedy” is this Scene IV? 
The Custodian has searched playbills and playbooks of the period, 
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ever hoping to see those two elusive gentlemen, Sir John Denyng 
and Wildmore, listed in the casts; she has appealed to the theatre 
collections of the New York Public Library and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, and to that dean of theatre historians, Professor 
George C. D. Odell, but all of this to no avail. Everyone echoes 
Wildmore—“I remember nothing: I shall soon forget my Christian 
Name.” 


RUE NOT AVE. 


In a letter to the Editor, Professor Panofsky has pointed out that 
the address of the Hotel d’Alsace is incorrectly given in the alleged 
Oscar Wilde letter which A. Edward Newton denounced as a 
forgery (the Chronicle, Vol. VIII, No. 2, p. 91). The Hétel d’ 
Alsace is located on the Rue des Beaux-Arts and not on the Ave. 
des Beaux-Arts, and thus “this slight inaccuracy would lend fur- 
ther support to the assumption that the letter is a forgery con- 
trived by someone who knew Wilde’s address but was not quite 
familiar with the topography of Paris.” 


It is one thing to begin the year with exciting news, but it is 
rare that the Library can report in both the November and June 
issues of the Chronicle equally important additions to its shelves, 
That this can be done in the bicentennial year is a happy circum- 
stance indeed. There have been notable gifts in 1946-47; there 
have been breath-taking opportunities to secure such diverse 
items as the works of seventeenth-century writers and those of the 
great Victorians, the latter to add to the brilliance of the Parrish 
Collection; and there have been opportunities, not dazzling per- 
haps, but nevertheless valuable, to add Americana, first editions 
of modern writers, and seventeenth-century plays, to mention but 
a few of the fields which it has been possible to augment. 

To begin at a high point is not always safe for fear of anti- 
climax, but this is one of those happy times when we can end at 
one equally high—and without a let-down in between. John A. 
Larkin ’13 has presented to the Library, in memory of his father, 
John Larkin ’82, and his son, John A. Larkin, Jr. ’44, who was 
killed in action near Dortmund, Germany, on April 10, 1945, and 
was posthumously awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in action, 
the only recorded copy of an edition of Donatus’ Ars Minor 
printed about 1495 by Heinrich Quentell in Cologne (Gesamtkat- 
alog 8898). This little volume of fourteen leaves, formerly in the 
collection of the late Giuseppe Martini, is a significant addition to 
the Library’s collection of incunabula not only on account of its 
value as an interesting illustrated book from the press of the most 
prolific printer in Cologne in the fifteenth century, but also be- 
cause of the intrinsic importance of the book itself, for the Ars 
Minor was for over a thousand years the Latin grammar most com- 
monly used in Europe, and few books were more frequently 
printed during the incunabula period. 

Since 1919, when the Mrs. J. O. H. Pitney Fund was established, 
Princeton has been able to build up a fine collection of books on 
international relations, a wide field, and one in which the Library 
buys constantly. To have a chance to acquire so interesting a piece 
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of research material as the original correspondence of Sir Paul 
Rycaut to William Blathwayt is cause for great satisfaction. Ry- 
caut, seventeenth-century diplomat, author and traveller, was for 
some years during the late seventeenth century Resident in Ham- 
burg, and his letters to William Blathwayt, then Secretary for War, 
cover the years 1692 to 1699. Numbering close to two hundred, 
they give first-hand pictures of matters vital to the war in Flanders 
and of the various political intrigues of the times. Interspersed 
throughout are repeated warnings concerning privateers which 
were supposedly being equipped to operate against the English. 
Also contained in the two large folio volumes are many draft re- 
plies from Blathwayt. The whole collection of autograph letters 
offers an opportunity for fascinating and rewarding study to a 
student of the period. 

The Junius S. Morgan collection of editions of Vergil, for many 
years one of the Library’s most cherished possessions, is so out- 
standing that rarely is there occasion to add a volume of equal 
worth to the choice and handsome books already on the shelves. A 
Paris edition of the Bucolics has now joined the Morgan Vergils— 
Bucolica Virgilii ca commento familiari [Paris, A. Bocard (circa 
1498)], no copy of which is reported by Stillwell in the United 
States, nor does the British Museum have one. In fact, the com- 
pilers of the Gesamtkatalog were able to locate in 1937 only the 
copy in the Ernest Fischer Collection at Weinheim. Part of the cost 
of this rare Vergil was borne by the Classical Seminary Fund, the 
balance by general Library funds. 

As early Americana and, at the same time, Princetoniana, few 
books could surpass a first edition of a work by Cotton Mather 
presented to Jonathan Belcher, Governor of New Jersey and an 
early benefactor of Princeton’s Library. Such is the Ratio Disci- 
plinae Fratrum Nov-Anglorum, Boston, 1726. On the fly-leaf, in 
Governor Belcher’s hand, one reads “Jonathan Belcher Jun’r. His 
Book, The Gift of the Rev’d D’r C. Mather The Author thereof 
1726” and on the title-page ““The Gift of the Hon’ble Gov’r Belcher 
to John Walley Jun’r, 1743.” So the little book, still in its con- 
temporary calf binding, having passed from its famous author to 
Governor Belcher and thence to the son of the New England sol- 
dier who fought in the French and Indian Wars, has now found a 
permanent and appropriate place at Princeton, brought there by 
the Gulick Fund. It would be interesting to know through whose 
hands it has passed in the two hundred years since it was presented 
to John Walley, Jun’r. 
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The Parrish Collection is, of course, a constant challenge to the 
Library. Librarians read second-hand catalogues with an eye to 
material which may be added to the collection, and the result is 
usually a series of “H’s” which is the librarians’ way of abbrevi- 
ating “Have” and indicates that the titles are already in the in. 
comparable collection in their varying editions and states. But 
there are still exciting moments when somebody turns up a title or 
a “state” or desirable manuscript material which can be added, as 
is evidenced by some of the acquisitions reported recently in New 
and Notable. Lewis Carroll is, of course, one of the special Parrish 
authors and to be able to add four really outstanding Carroll itenis 
(all purchased from general Library —, within a few weeks is 
a notable feat in itself. 

The autograph manuscript of a charming acrostic addressed to 
Alice Crompton is a worthy addition to the Carroll section of the 
Parrish Collection. Written in purple ink, it consists of thirteen 
lines as follows: 


Tf can or Coffer i 


Or & ih 
Weed abt Soop ! 


The acrostic is written on the reverse side of a business note to 
Carroll from Fownes & Co. at the bottom of which are the initials 
“C.L.D.” in black ink, perhaps written by Carroll while testing a 
new pen. 

The manuscript poem of Carroll’s would have been sufficient in 
itself to have made the month in which it was bought seem mem- 
orable, but there was also news from England that three Carroll 
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items from the great Harmsworth Collection had been secured at 
auction. All three of them are of extraordinary interest and rarity. 
First, there is a printed circular concerning the obtaining of ap- 
pointments for Mr. T. J. Dymes and his family which was ad- 
dressed to “Dear Dolly” and dated “Dec. 21/83” by Dodgson and 
contains at the end a manuscript note in his hand. Falconer Madan 
in The Lewis Carroll Centenary in London (1932) states that only 
two copies of this circular are known. 

The second of the three items is a four-page leaflet entitled 
American Telegrams (Summary) and dated Feb. 17, 1865; Wil- 
liams and Madan reported only this copy and one at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Printed anonymously, it is a clever skit on tele- 
grams relative to the Civil War in America “transferred (under 
disguised names) to proposed regulations at Christ Church.” 

The prize item of the lot is what Williams and Madan call The 
Stranger Circular, printed in Oxford in 1890, in which Dodgson 
disclaims all connecgion with the pseudonym of Lewis Carroll. 
No one has accounted for this attitude of Dodgson, but it persisted 
for some time, and to the extent that in Sharp’s Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Authors, which appeared in 1897, there is a footnote: “It 
should be noted that Mr. Dodgson states with reference to this 
list (of works) that he ‘neither claims nor acknowledges any con- 
nexion with books not published under his name’.” Williams and 
Madan quote the late Canon Egerton Leigh as having written 
‘... agreeable to this when Mrs. Thomas Arnold introduced him 
to me as the author of Alice in Wonderland he looked annoyed 
and shut up at once.” The text of the Harmsworth copy differs 
from that of the copy sold at Sotheby’s in 1927 which is cited by 
Williams in the Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson (1931) as the only copy known to him. 

Poems on Several Occasions By the Right Honourable The E. 
of R---, printed in London in 1680, which came to Princeton 
through the generous gift of Laurence R. Carton ’07, has been 
described by Professor James Thorpe, while the group of letters 
from Stewart Merrill to Rudmose Brown, bought on general 
Library funds, well deserves the special note by Professor Chinard. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XVIII, Number 4 
June 1947 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


Volume VIII of the Chronicle is completed with this number. 
Since the appearances of the issues are coming closer to the dates 
of the respective issues, the summary of the financial transactions 
for the year 1946-47 will appear in the issue for November. 

The Council held its annual meeting on May gth. A financial 
report as of May 1st was presented, and it was voted to pay $1,000 
on the debt to Princeton University. Thus that debt is reduced to 
$1,500. In addition to that amount there will remain, on the 36 
University Place account, after the annual payment, an indebted- 
ness of $2,166.66. The total debt to the University is therefore 
$3,666.66. 

The Chairman of the Council announced the appointment of 
M. Halsey ‘Thomas to replace Datus C. Smith, Jr. as chairman 
of the Princetoniana Committee and the formation of three new 
committees: Purchases and Acquisitions, Donald F. Hyde, chair- 
man; Publications, William A. B. Paul, chairman; and Collectors 
and Collecting, Edward Naumburg, Jr., chairman. 

Andrew C. Imbrie ’95, is chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. Ballots will be mailed out to fill the vacancies resulting at the 
end of June from the expiration of the term of the 1946-47 group 
of members of the Council. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


We are proud of the Chronicle, but when a special contribution 
specifically for the Chronicle is received, it is very encouraging; 
Edward Duff Balken ’g97 sent us such a contribution, and the con- 
fidence implied by this act is most gratifying. From Robert C. 
McNamara ’o3 has come a contribution for purchases in the field 
of the graphic arts. 


GIFTS 


Every so often we receive from Edward Duff Balken ’g7 a gift 
of a group of books which are fine additions to our research mate- 
rial. The most recent lot is largely of Pittsburgh interest; this group 
of fifteen volumes includes A Journal of the Voyages and Travels 
of a Corps of Discovery, Pittsburgh, 1807, by Patrick Gass; the 
Pittsburgh 1808 and 1818 editions of Zadok Cramer’s The Navi- 
gator; Brackenridge’s Views of Louisiana, published at Pittsburgh 
in 1814; also, Harris’ Pittsburgh Business Directory, Pittsburgh, 
1837. In addition to this group, Mr. Balken also sent us a catalogue 
published by the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, entitled Amert- 
can Provincial Paintings, 1790-1877, which describes a number 
of paintings from Mr. Balken’s own collection. The collection of 
Princetoniana was enriched by the gift from Henry J. Cochran ’oo 
of two letters from President James McCosh to Robert Carter, 
together with a copy of The Christian Publisher: Life and Work 
of Robert Carter, New York,c1891;, by Annie Carter Cochran, 
the mother of Mr. Cochran. This group is of especial interest to 
the Library because it was Robert Carter, Mr. Cochran’s grand- 
father, who recommended James McCosh to Dr. McLean as the 
person to succeed him as president. We received from M. Daniel 
Maggin a superb copy of the first complete edition of Chapman’s 
translation of the works of Homer, published in London in 1616, 
together with a fourteenth-century English document in Latin on 
vellum to which is still attached the great seal. 

There were also gifts from Robert Garrett ’97, Robert C. Mc- 
Namara ’o03, Sherley W. Morgan ’13, William Kelly Prentice ’g2, 
William Ringler, Jr. ’34, and W. Frederick Stohlman ’og. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Founded in 1930, the Friends of the Princeton Library is an association 
formed to develop the resources and enhance the prestige of the Princeton 
University Library by securing gifts and bequests and by providing funds for 
the purchase of books, manuscripts and other material which could not 
otherwise be acquired by the Library. 

Membership is open to anyone giving annually five dollars or more. Checks 
payable to Princeton University should be mailed to the Secretary. 

Members receive the Chronicle and publications issued by the Friends, 


and, upon completion of the Firestone Library, will have access to the facili- 
ties of the Friends’ Room. 
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